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EDITORIAL: 


Need for Fresh Thinking 


‘It is frequently observed that western civilization has been in process 
of such dynamic change since World War II that the world in which 
we now live is quite different from the world in which we were brought 
up. Ways of thinking and acting that were suited to pre-war problems 
have suddenly become archaic. The political party lines of the years be- 
fore the war are scarcely relevant to the realities of today. Traditional 
ways of bringing the gospel to men and women in contemporary so- 
ciety may miss the mark widely; conversely, customary objections to 
these ways may now be largely irrelevant. There is need for fresh 
thinking which cuts across the theological party lines of the past in 


order that persons may discover the depth and power of the Christian 
faith for themselves. 


The second national American Baptist Theological Conference, 
held at Green Lake in July of this year showed that this kind of fresh 
approach is possible for us and is already manifesting itself among 
us. One of the distinguishing features of the conference was the no- 
ticeable blurring of party lines. There were many genuine issues bat- 
tled out in seminars and plenary sessions, but the participants usually 
spoke their own minds freely, not hewing rigidly to some line thought 
to be characteristic of the theological school or party with which others 
associated them. This does not mean that the major contemporary the- 
ological movements did not have their representatives, but that, in gen- 
eral, all felt free to learn from other positions and to be critical of their 
own. Neither does this mean that there was no consistency in the 
various stands taken, but for the most part earnest effort was made to 
test consistency by the gospel. This minimization of party lines 
gave to the debates a gratifying freshness and spontaneity, and helped 
to provide an atmosphere conducive to serious search for truth. 


The kind of open and creative thinking which has begun to exhibit 
itself in our theological conferences needs to be extended into every area 
of Christian concern. Indeed, if it is not so extended, we have really 
not moved far enough in our thinking and acting to do what is required 
of us in these dynamic days. Perhaps no institution is now undergoing 
more radical and fateful change than the family. We Baptists talk a 
lot about religion and the family, yet a weakness of our tradition may 
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have been a less-than-adequate understanding of the place of religious 
observance in the family. With free churchmen generally, we have 
tended to focus our religious practices in the meeting house and have not 
emphasized imaginatively the place of religion in the home. We 
have inherited as almost axiomatic certain notions and ideals about the 
family, but we are realizing that they may not be relevant to today’s 
realities. 


Some of the things the specialists tell us about the developments in 
the modern family are scarcely congenial to the ears of people who have 
been steeped in middle-class culture and are perhaps more than a little 
nostalgic for the world of the nineteenth century. But here also we need 
to outgrow our party lines and face up to the real situations, however 
unfamiliar, problematic or uncongenial they may be. We may then be 
guided into new and fruitful ways of relating Christian faith and the 
family, both for ourselves and for others. Our present gains in theologi- 
cal encounter will come to little if we do not extend our inquiry as 
freshly and boldly into every segment of human living, for Christian 
theology that does not deal with the fullness of God’s creation is not 
faithful to Jesus Christ, the incarnate Lord. 


a 
} 
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Biblical Theology and Family Life — 
Profound Ambiguity 


by JoHN CHARLES WYNN 


The student can be forgiven for wishing that Biblical revelation 
were clearer in regard to family life. Doctrinal material regarding the 
family is not to be found in any systematic form; indeed, in our theologi- 
cal tradition it can often be seen at sixes and sevens. Biblical refer- 
ences to family life often grow out of sharp encounters; and teaching 
concerning the family is frequently located in polemic. Thus, divorce 
is discussed by Jesus after a direct challenge from the Pharisees about 
his teachings (Matt. 19:1, Mark 10:2; Luke 16:14, 18). Interfaith 
marriage is highlighted by the insistence that Israel’s heritage be kept 
pure (see I Esdras 9:36 for a case of radical surgery: “All these had 
married foreign women, and they put them away with their children.”), 
or by the queries put to Paul by a critical congregation (see I Cor. 7 :12- 
16). To use such passages as proof texts for legal standards in the 
Church has proven an invalid enterprise again and again. 

In like manner it proves singularly unprofitable to cite the Church 
Fathers for their wisdom about marriage and family matters. They 
too spoke and wrote out of the pressures of their times. Many of their 
pronouncements on this subject were born out of controversy. To use 
but one famous example, Augustine formulated some of his most in- 
fluential doctrines about marriage while in the heat of polemic against 
one Jovinian. Jovinian had found fault with the excessive praise ac- 
corded by the Church to unmarried life. It was his contention that God 
had given to all of his creatures organs of regeneration, just as he had 
given them organs for intake of food. Why should churchmen make 
such strictures concerning a physical relationship created for use in 
marriage? Did not all good things come from God? Augustine got into 
the argument only after Jerome had formulated a reply that he found 
unsatisfactory. In a tract entitled De Bono Conjugali (Concerning the 
Good of Marriage) he pressed an opinion for which he has often since 
been cited: while marriage is not evil, virginity is a higher good. Deftly 
dodging a trick question of the times as to which possesses more virtue 
—a drunken virgin or a sober housewife, he affirmed his stand that 
virginity is not a negative value but has as its high purpose spiritual 
dedication. Further, in De Continentia (Concerning Continence) he 
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frankly admitted that considerable experience had taught him that 
flesh was against spirit until he was able to set aside fleshly desire of 
every kind. Certainly Augustine’s writings on the family cannot be 
separated either from the background of his theological debates or from 
his personal circumstances. 

Likewise, the Reformers wrote their sermons, opinions and com- 
mentaries out of their times and fresh from their frays with the Ro- 
man authorities. Martin Luther scored point after point against the 
classical view that virginity is spiritually preferable to marriage, and 
in the process he was not above using his penchant for earthy remarks 
to make his position clear. For example he dubbed virginity an excuse 
for running into the cloister to escape from dirty diapers. John Cal- 
vin labored somewhat less colorfully to make the same point saying 
that by this Roman teaching on virginity (which must have done much 
through the ages to recruit celibate personnel for religious orders) 
“the dignity of marriage was so diminished, and its sanctity so obscured, 
that he who did not refrain from it was not considered as aspiring to 
perfection with sufficient fortitude of mind.” Thus, Calvin’s comments 
on the Seventh Commandment in The Institutes or Luther’s topics in 


Table Talk are also written against a background of their challenges 
and experiences. 


Family Teachings Are Problem-Centered 


For centuries the Church paid scant doctrinal attention to the 
family. The issue apparently was not raised except in such periods of 
ferment as noted above. Evidently only when we are pressed by prob- 
lems about an issue do we stop to ask what God’s intention is. It has 
been left to modern times to discover the family as a question and to 
ponder the family as a problem. Emil Brunner points out in The Di- 
vine Imperative that a search of so recent a period as the nineteenth 
century fails to turn up any textbooks in Christian ethics that bother 
with the topic of marriage and the family. No one, however, would deny 
that the neo-familism of contemporary Western culture forces us to see 
the family as a crucial issue to which the Church must now speak 
theologically and biblically. 

Family life, of course, had been in existence for ages before there 
were any religious formulations about it. Theology must always be an 
afterthought to the principle, a study that is awakened by the en- 
counter of Church and world at the crossroads of experience. So, the 
law of Moses with its many family references did not introduce new 
standards for marriage but codified a number of those that were al- 
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ready taken for granted. Later, Christian ethics was to take up stand- 
ards common to many civilized peoples and hallow the central ones. 
There is widespread agreement among family systems in many cul- 
tures, according to the anthropologists, who find that family organiza- 
tion in most cases differs but little from people to people, even between 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition and many pagan traditions. 

This fact that it is an afterthought of theology may account in part 
for the largely uncoordinated nature of family teaching in Christian 
history. Life precedes reflection. The Church was already living in 
and through its homes before churchmen began to theorize about the 
family, its being and purpose. It was not the Church that created fam- 
ily life; families had already been in existence for eons. Pagans and 
Jews had known family life prior to their conversion, and sometimes 
found that their new faith dealt a blow to their family loyalties. Non- 
Christians of today live a family life not unlike our own, for many of 
them also respect chastity, purity, family stability. 

Modern society raises many complex problems for which the Bible 
has no direct answer, and the family is only one of these. Yet a close 
examination of Scriptures reveals what Suzanne De Dietrich calls 
guiding lines. There is a Biblical view of man, of the major obliga- 
tions in family or group responsibility, of the worth of human per- 
sonality. And these remain in force for our day. We need not throw in 
the towel if we find that the New Testament Church was markedly 
conservative about marriage and family relationships; it was also con- 
servative about slavery and politics. Seeking to ascertain through which 
Biblical references God speaks directly to our day is not an easy assign- 
ment, but this should not prevent us from inquiring. 


Imago Dei 

The profundity of Gen. 1:27 (“So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.”) offers some clues to the purpose of God in providing for the re- 
lationship of marriage. Karl Barth, who has made much of this passage, 
is famous for his exegesis of what has come to be known as the tmago 
Dei (the image of God). In fact he goes on to name the creation story 
that follows this verse (the second version found in Gen. 2:18-25) as 
“The Old Testament Magna Charta of Humanity.” The union of man 
and woman is “the original and true form of cohumanity.” 

If God made us male and female, and if we are made in his own 
image, then, whatever else God may be (and he contains an infinite 
magnitude of characteristics), he must at least encompass maleness and 
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femaleness. Man and woman were created for relationship from the 
beginning. Between them a dialogue was set from the foundations of 
the earth. Behind this relationship Barth sees ‘‘a governing archetype,” 
the relationship between God and his people Israel. Weber in his book, 
Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, practically chuckles in print over the 
observation that in this connection “Barth actually speaks of an ‘anal- 
ogy’.” Here is an analogia relationis, the term used so effectively by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer in his writings. In the New Covenant this rela- 
tionship is revealed anew through the relationship between Jesus Christ 
and his Church. Barth makes a deft connection on this point through 
his exegesis of such references as Paul’s, “I betrothed you to Christ to 
present you as a pure bride to her one husband” (II Cor. 11:2), and 
“the husband is head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church, 
his body, and is himself its Savior” Eph. 5:23). 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the master of 
Basel is inferring here that man is God’s partner in creation, either as 
a procreator or otherwise. For, although man was created for this pur- 
pose, it has turned out that he is constitutionally unsuited for the role. 
Thus, the correspondence between God and man is a constant witness to 
the vast dissimilarity between God and his creature. The correspondence 
is there only by reason of hope; and it is in this hope alone that man 
can be said to be in the image of God. God addresses himself in dialogue 
to the man as a sinner. He makes man responsible as an I. And human 
beings must also work out their destiny together as I and as thou, as 
male and as female. The image of God never ceases to be God’s gift 
to us. ; 

From this line of theological reasoning we come to a new appli- 
cation of a phrase in popular coinage among theologians today: the I- 
Thou relationship. Barth continues that the characteristic feature of 
God’s nature is that he includes an I and a Thou within himself. Start- 
lingly, the characteristic feature of God’s nature is that he is man and 
woman. Then follows the relationship analogy: 


As the involving I in God’s nature is related to the divine Thou invoked 
by him, so God is related to the man he has created, so in human ex- 
istence itself is the I related to the Thou, the man to the woman. 
And this, to Barth, is the outstanding and unique analogia relationis; 
it is the sexual differentiation. 


‘Man’s amazing uniqueness in the creation story comes not from 
being begotten of God; that is not the case. Rather, he is created and 
exists in the image of God. He is a product not of nature but of grace, 
which makes all the difference. Likewise, the creation of Israel as God’s 
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chosen child (sometimes expressed also as his chosen spouse) again 
shows his grace and deliberate choice. “Is not the Lord your father, 
who created you, who made you and established you?” the Deuterono- 
mist asks rhetorically (Deut. 32:6). Hosea puts it another way: “When 
Israel was a child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my son” (Hos. 
11:1). More profoundly the equation is set forth historically: God is 
to Israel as a husband to a wife: “I was their (Israel’s) husband, says 
the Lord” (Jer. 31:32b). 


Emil Brunner joins in the exposition of the imago Dei theme, at 
least to this extent: he describes the divine original destiny of man, the 
imago Dei, as being so much at work that man never loses the idea of 
the true woman nor woman of the true man. In his relationship with 
her, man finds that his longing never allows him to find real satisfaction 
in the woman whom he desires and who satisfies his desires. This built- 
in dissatisfaction really is a part of his creation. Evidently the dialogue 
between man and woman is not meant to be smooth and easy. Is it not 
possible that the conjugal relationship serves to remind us that our 
hearts still remain restless till they find rest in our Creator? 


An Attempt At Order: Subordination 


“Your desire shall be for your husband and he shall rule over you,” 
the Lord God tells Eve after the Fall (Gen. 3:16).* The battle of the 
sexes is on. Man and woman will attract and repel each other. He will 
seek to dominate, and she to alter his authority over her by her own 
means of influence. As the Genesis story unfolds, man’s desire to be 
equal with God breaks the innocent trust that Adam and Eve once 
possessed. Now their desire for power is going to infect their relation- 
ships with each other, and with everyone else. As the Old Testament 
story continues, man does dominate woman in his patriarchal culture, 
but no reader can miss the ways in which a wife learns to cope with 
the patriarch. Thus, Rebecca deludes and influences her Isaac, Delilah 
her Samson, and Abigail her Nabal. 


But the Bible as a whole is never ambiguous about the source of 
ultimate authority. All authority, no matter who exercises it, derives 
from God and must be answerable to him. John Baillie in a famous 


*Erich Fromm, looking at this Genesis passage from a psychiatric point of view, finds 
another meaning. Comparing the passage to similar Babylonian myths that show a conflict 
between matriarchal and patriarchal principles of social organization, he hypothesizes that 
primitive man was under the rule of woman in a well-defined matriarchy. But the Genesis 
story would place woman in a lower position because ‘‘the woman and her creative powers 
are no longer necessary. Even the natural course of events, that women give birth to men, is 
reversed. Eve is born from Adam’s rib. . . . Quite obviously this establishment of male 
domination points to a previous situation in which he did not rule.’’ (Erich Fromm, The 
Forgotten Language, Grove Press, 1951, p. 234.) 
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passage in his Invitation to Pilgrimage tells how he as a boy was dis- 
ciplined by his father, yet never felt the situation unfair. For he knew 
that his father himself was under a higher authority, that was God. 
In discussing the origin of our authority, Gibson Winter in Love and 
Conflict draws attention to the words of Jesus to Pilate, ““You would 
have no power over me unless it had been given you from above” (John 
19:11). He also cites the Great Commission, “All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given unto me” (Matt. 28:18). Paul reinforces 


the concept in writing to the Romans: “There is no authority except 
from God” (Roman 13:1). 


If the subordination theme in Paul is to be understood at all, we 
must take into account not only the times in which the epistles were 
written but also the patent intention of Paul that the note of serving or 
ministering should run through it all. Markus Barth draws our at- 
tention to this and goes on to remark, 


In the Bible there is no less dignity and divinity in obedience or sub- 
mission than there is in authority and commanding, while we, following 
certain Greek ideas of deity, consider dominance or rule as an ultimately 
divine attribute. While we consider it inferior to be submitted, the Bible 
says ... it is honorable. ‘Humble yourselves . . . that he may exalt you’ 
(I Peter 5:6). Not suppression or exploitation . . ..of the partner, but love 
and care, and help are what God gives to Jesus and to Israel.? 


Jesus was obedient even unto death (Phil. 2:6-8). He served his dis- 


ciples by washing their feet. Only by faith can such an example be 
understood and followed. 


Except when seen in the context of God’s authority, the Biblical 
references to subordination of family members are objectionable and 
highly debatable. But the need to establish some order in family rela- 
tions has led to many attempts at analysis of the subordination theme, 
especially in this modern epoch of women’s emancipation. 


Suzanne De Dietrich would add: 


Behind this new status given to women by the church, we must see the at- 
titude of Jesus himself. He deals with them as persons, worthy to be talked 
to and listened to, in need of salvation equally with men. The freedom of 
Jesus in his encounters with women puzzled not only the Pharisees but 
the disciples themselves. (see Luke 7 :36-49; John 4:27) He found among 
them his most humble listeners; in them he met with the deepest grati- 
tude. The story of anointing in Bethany seems to show that a woman 
was the only one to have a foreboding of his Passion. All four Gospels 
testify that he made women the first witnesses and heralds of his resurrec- 
tion. Of the ministries enumerated in I Cor. ch. 12, we know that women 
exercised that of prophecy (considered at the time as one of the highest), 
that of hospitality, and probably that of instruction and cure of souls. 
(besides Rom. ch. 16, see Acts 21:9, I Cor. 11:5; Acts 16: 13-15) Over 
against these facts, however, we must see the other side of the picture. 
For one thing, Paul is anxious for women to submit to the accepted cus- 
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toms of their time. This is a matter both of dignity and decency. (see I 
Cor. chs. 11:3-16; 14: 34-35; Col. 3:18-19; I Tim. 2:9-15) It seems to 
us that one should retain the spirit, not the letter of such advice. Customs 
change but every sensitive woman will feel, I believe, that what Paul wants 


to preserve is something of the essence of womanhood, her dignity and re- 
serve. 


The subordination of woman was a doctrine best understood against 
Old Testament religion. But a new era had begun, and it called for a 


new interpretation not only of this question, but also of others relating 
to the family. 


The Transition From Old To New Covenant 


The Old Testament knew a tribe-family connection in which the 
one was virtually inseparable from the other. But this state of affairs 
did not continue long into the New Covenant. Vestiges of such a con- 
cept remained, of course, and in fact can still be found in the Church of 
today. But the more individualistic emphasis of Christianity, coming 
when Israel’s tribal loyalties no longer meant what they once had among 
a nation of wanderers, dealt a blow to this tie between family and tribe. 
The Old Testament had affirmed that God’s promises were for Abra- 
ham’s descendants, his tribe. For a while Christian Judaizers insisted 
that this condition still held, that new converts must come into Chris- 
tianity by way of Jewish circumcision. They were still unable to see 
that salvation could be for individuals, conceiving of it as belonging 
only to Abraham’s seed forever, mediated communally through the 
people of God (Romans 2, Phil. 3:3 f., Col. 2:11f.). 

The early Church at first had banded together much as a family, 
seeking mutual protection. They shared meals (Acts 2:46), shared 
their material and spiritual resources (Acts 4:32 f.), and shared their 
funds with brother Christians in need (I Corinthians 16). It is almost 
as if they were carrying on the best of the Old Testament tribal tradi- 
tion. The new tribe was no less brotherly than the old. It must have 
been normal in those early days to welcome the brother in the faith 
to the family table. 

These new Christians had no houses of worship as such but met 
in homes (Rom. 16:5, I Cor. 16:19, Col. 4:15). And some of the 
earliest conversions were by households; so it was for Lydia, the Philip- 
pian jailer and Stephanas (Acts 16:15; Acts 16:33, I Cor. 1:16). 
Quite understandably the Church carried over many of the family cus- 
toms from its Jewish heritage. The role of father is not markedly dif- 
ferent in the New Testament; he still holds the dominating position, 
and is viewed as a source of strength and authority for the entire fam- 
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ily (Mark 7:10; 10:19). The tables of duties recorded in Colossians 4 
and Ephesians 5 are straight out of the traditional Jewish mores with 
this significant addition: now these relationships are seen as existing 
“in the Lord.” It is in this same context that religious nurture (Greek: 
paideia) is to be carried on, a continuation of ancient Jewish ideals of 
instruction to children, but now set into the context of the Lord Christ. 


In other aspects, though, the place of family members is rather 
ambiguous throughout these New Testament references. One could 
wish for a great deal more clarity and specific material than we have. 
As a matter of fact the reader might infer that early churchmen were 
likewise puzzled about family relationships in the new order of things. 
There is internal evidence that they were asking such questions as 
whether it is wise to marry at all if Christ’s return is imminent, whether 
remarriage is now permissible after divorce, and just what is the place 
of children in the new community? (cf. I Corinthians 7, Ephesians 5) 
But the New Testament has no clear, consistent directive about the 


specifics of intra-family relationships, allowing considerable room for 
debate. 


Read selectively, many of the teachings of Jesus go far in stabiliz- 
ing family values. Marriage, for him, was an indissoluble institution 
of God (Matt. 5:31f. 19:6; Luke 16:18). Celibacy was not taught as 
a superior way of life; but there were some whose devotion to the 
Kingdom, like that of Jesus, precluded marriage (Matt. 19:12). Such 
a choice, however, involved a renunciation of something valuable and 
good, and might be compared to physical incapacity for marriage which 
is a misfortune rather than a blessing. Little children were singled out 
as models of the Kingdom; and loving care of them could be accounted 
as love toward the Lord himself (Matt. 19:14, Mark 10:15f.). Jesus’ 
example of remaining until maturity with his own family is often in- 
terpreted as a wordless stamp of approval upon the family’s being the 
fundamental social group in Judaism. 

Some of his indirect references to the family are as instructive as 
his direct words on the topic. He makes allusions to a homemaker’s 
vocation: leavening bread (Luke 13:21), sweeping the floor (Luke 
15:8), giving birth to a child (John 16:21). Frequent metaphors about 
fatherhood’s characteristics and duties appear in the Gospels (Matt. 
21:31, Luke 11:11, 15:11-32). Some of Jesus’ references to the fam- 
ily are negative in effect, and militate against solidarity in family life 
for the sake of a higher loyalty. But even this higher loyalty, the King- 
dom of God, was often interpreted to the disciples in family terms. Per- 
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haps the concept was too revolutionary, too hard to grasp unless it 
was couched in familiar terms. So, again and again, Jesus was to re- 
fer to family imagery in order to make the Kingdom picture clearer. 
Family love represented a useful point of beginning to conceive of the 
sacrificial love characteristic of the new order. Out of the home’s ex- 
perience of loyalty and mutual care, it was possible to make more in- 
telligible the way a loving Father cares for his own (Matt. 7:9, Luke 
11:11). With disciples and admirers increasingly tending to think of 
the new Kingdom as a political movement (Luke 22:25; John 6:15, 
12:15 f.), the use of family analogies concerning the Kingdom doubt- 
lessly served as a useful corrective. 


Yet it was against this provincial yearning for a kingdom of their 
very own that the Jews understood family symbols best. Theirs, after 
all, was a police state. Able-bodied men could be pressed into service by 
the Roman labor battalions; tribute taxation was burdensome; and the 
civil liberties so precious to Roman citizens were virtually unknown 
to the Jews under this military government. Of necessity they were 
careful about their words and appearances whenever they were in pub- 
lic. But when they returned home where they could be themselves, 
could speak candidly and feel the natural sanctuary provided by normal 
family life, they experienced a type of protection that they must have 
valued highly. Is it not likely that this very appreciation of home se- 
curity conditioned those who heard the words of Jesus about his King- 
dom to comprehend its significance better whenever it was explained in 
the imagery of the family? 


The New Testament Challenges The Family 


But in spite of the support that many New Testament references 
appear to give to the family, such passages must be balanced against 
other data. It is sometimes hard for the modern reader to realize how 
dramatic the break is between the two Testaments. Jesus’ formula, “It 
has been said of old... but I say unto you,” marks a breach between the 
old order and the new. The former Israel had had such family soli- 
darity that an individual person could be virtually unknown on his own. 
He had to be connected somehow with his kin to be identified and to be 
accepted. Genealogies were important, and the supportive relationship of 
the tribe was considered invaluable. The radical departure from such 
an estate can be seen in the new individualism of the New Testament. 
The existence of the family had been essential to the existence and wel- 
ware of Israel. Now the fellowship which was the new Israel under- 
stood persons to be individuals in their own right and admitted them, 
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with or without family ties, according to their personal profession of 
faith. 

Indeed, with the foreshortening of time felt so keenly by the early 
Christians, old loyalties loomed less urgent than the coming end of 
all things. Now they were admonished to have wives as if having 
none (I Cor. 7:29) and to buy as if they possessed not. It was a radical 
break with the old ways. Jesus had opened the way by making critical 
distinctions among the demands of the Old Testament without contesting 
its authority. True, Moses had permitted divorce, but it was because of 
the hardness of our hearts. Although the breach with Old Testament 
standards is by no means a complete one, the indivisible unity of the 
tribal family and the nation no longer carries much weight. In its own 
way, the new Church was providing a family relationship of a different 
type through an unusual application of brotherhood. 


“God’s household,” as Paul Minear has pointed out, “derives its — 


unique unity and its distinctive character from this simple truth: all 
who are called into it become sons of God, brothers and fellow heirs 
with the Son” (cf. Rom. 8:17). The people of God no longer saw them- 
selves in the tribal-family concept of their Jewish forebears. They 
found instead in Christ a supreme loyalty that ordered their existence 
and put all relative loyalties in place. Tragically some of them had to 
find this without their blood families. But all found a new fellowship 
outside the family—the household of faith, the family of God. 


Human existence knows few ties more endearing, more binding 
than those of family life. In the normative home situation we have a 
school for life in which loyalty is learned, mutual forebearance prac- 
ticed and love developed. Jewish family life in Biblical times also had 
its lessons of loyalty, forgiveness and love in home training. Only 
against such a background could this a fortiori argument stand: “If 
you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your father who is in heaven give good things to 
those who ask him?” (Matt. 7:11). Only against such a background 
could we find poignant meaning in the Psalmist’s couplet: “For my 
father and my mother have forsaken me but the Lord will take me 
up” (Ps. 27:10). 

But there is a sterner side to this contrast. God is represented not 
only as more merciful than loving human parents can ever be, but also 
as more demanding. To obey him involves a higher obedience than any 
other ; loyalty to him, though it might be compared in terms of family 
loyalty, involves a still higher devotion. Abraham is called to leave his 
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father’s house and to go out to a new land to be shown him only after 
his journey of faith (Gen. 12:1, Heb. 11:8). And, although the bless- 
ing to accrue from this obedience will be a tribal-family inheritance, it 
is commanded not because it is an investment that promises rewards, 
but because it is integral with the will of God: “TI will make you a great 
nation. .. . in you all the families of the earth will be blessed” (Gen. 
12:2f.). For God had a more inclusive cosmic plan in which Abraham’s 
leadership was only a beginning, a plan that was to culminate in the 
Incarnation. Paul develops such an argument in his letter to the Gal- 
atians (Chap. 3). It is also propounded in Hebrews 11 and 12: “And 


if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according 
to promise.” 


Preoccupation with family loyalties, involving the evils of nepotism, 
cupidity for inheritances and unwarranted spheres of influence, is al- 
ways capable of standing in the way of true religion. It becomes in 
effect a religion itself, an idolatry of the family and its values for their 
own sake. Unless checked, the family, as Nicolas Berdyaev reminds 
us, frequently enslaves personality, and only the approximation of the 
family to Christian brotherhood can reduce this enslavement. The radi- 
cal teachings of Jesus, boldly affirming a new brotherhood in him over 
and beyond any previous loyalties we have known in the home, works 


against such enslavement and saves us from the idolatry that would 
make of the home a god. 


It is instructive to review some of the biography of Jesus, examin- 
ing his relationships with his family, for they are a part with his 
teaching on the subject. Quite early in his life, though the Gospels are 
unfortunately spare in their details, we find evidence of his move to- 
ward independence when at the temple he separates himself from fam- 
ily and kin to pursue his own work. The anxiety expressed at that 
time by his parents is of a kind with all parents everywhere and in all 
times. Uncertainty, anxiety, reproach, pain, guilt can all be felt in the 
rather simple story of the twelve-year-old and his gathering maturity. 
It is after he begins his public ministry, however, that the distance be- 
tween Jesus and his family becomes so painfully noticeable. All three 
synoptic gospels record the uncomfortable episode of how his mother 
and brothers came to where Jesus was teaching and sent a message that 
they wished to see him. His reply is memorable: ‘Looking around 
on those who sat about him, he said, ‘Here are my mother and my 
brothers. Whoever does the will of God is my brother, and sister, and 
mother’” (Mark 3:34f.; cf. also Matt. 12:46-50, Luke 8:19-21). 
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Commenting on this passage Paul Tillich has observed that Jesus 
uses the family relation as a symbol of our relation to a higher com- 
munity of those who do the will of God. This means something uncon- 
ditional breaks into the conditional relations of the natural family and 
creates a community which is as intimate and strong as family rela- 
tions, and at the same time infinitely superior to them. 


If distrust and misunderstanding met Jesus from his own rel- 
atives, then he was to open to all men the possibility of a newer family 
—a larger household of those who were within the fellowship of 
obedience. Disappointed as he must have been at the inability of his 
family to comprehend his mission, he was to face more and more such 
rejection. Brothers and mother had sought to have him return home 
with them, but to what? To a village whose people were offended by 
him and who found his message so unacceptable that their unbelief 


prevented any possibility of his mighty works there, and their hostility - 


all but led to mob violence (Luke 4:16-30). All these had heard the 
message but had failed to accept it for themselves. In this they were 
like men who build a house upon the sand where it cannot long with- 
stand the ravages of weather (Matt. 7 :26f.). 


We may even infer that Jesus felt he had enemies among his own 
family from his speech, ““A man’s foes will be those of his own house- 
hold” (Matt. 10:36). In the recorded tradition of how he split with 
his brothers to avoid attending the feast of Tabernacles in their com- 
pany, we are told outright that “even his brothers did not believe in 
him” (John 7:5). Whether we can infer that the jealousy and rift 
between brothers as developed in the parable of the prodigal son was 
based on experience, we cannot know. We can only say that the human 
emotions described in Luke 15 are accurately described from observa- 
tion of true life. 


Against such a background Jesus expounded the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. Family ties, for all their compelling closeness, are 
not the closest. No earthly attachment, regardless how dear, should 
stand between any follower and his loyalty to the Kingdom. The gos- 
pel might have to bring division between a father and son, between a 
mother and daughter ( Matt. 10:34-39, Luke 12:51-53, 21:16; cf. Mic. 
7 :6, whose very language Jesus is quoting). His hard qualifications for 
discipleship called upon the candidate to be ready to renounce even the 
ties of the family: “If anyone comes to me and does not hate his own 
father and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, 
and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14:26). Mat- 
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thew’s rendition of the saying seems somewhat less disturbing in lan- 
guage, but clings nonetheless to the priority expressed above: ‘He who 
loves father or mother is not worthy of me; and he who loves son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me, and he who does not take 
his cross and follow me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10:37f.). 


Thus, the call of Jesus transcends, even splits the family. The 
would-be disciple is not permitted to return home to bury his father 
(Matt. 8:21). The sons of Zebedee understood this principle. When 
they were called, they immediately left their half-mended nets and 
their father standing in the boat, according to the picture we are given 
in Mark 1:19 ff. And, whether we interpret it apocalyptically or as a 
keen foresight into the harsh persecutions to come, Mark 13:12 gives 
us pause to consider the cost of discipleship: ‘And brother will deliver 
up brother to death, and the father his child, and children will rise 
against parents and have them put to death.” 


Peter was to express something of the human reaction to such 
drastic demands of discipleship: ‘“‘Lo, we have left everything, and fol- 
lowed you.” Jesus gives a curious reply: 

Truly, I say to you, there is no one who has left house or brothers or sis- 
ters or mother or father or children or lands, for my sake and the gospel, 
who shall not receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses and broth- 
ers and sisters and mothers and children and lands, with persecutions, 


and in the age to come eternal life (Mark 10:28-30; also Luke 18:29, 
Matt. 19:29). 


Here we note two interesting references. First, the description of re- 
wards is in terms of the promise accorded to Abraham. These are the 
ancient tribal goals—a large kin group, secure dwellings, ample lands. 
But a grim introduction, also reminiscent at least of Abraham’s seed, 
is the expectation of persecution for this new and larger family. Sec- 


_ond, the contemporaneity of the promise is arresting. Notice that word 


“now.” In the growing family of the kingdom, disciples were already 
finding new brothers, new kinship relationships and new, though ever- 
changing, dwelling places as they itinerated the Judean hills. In eternal 
life God would recompense his own; but for the present they could 
expect hard discipline and difficult conditions, but withal a community 
that held some riches no conventional family could offer. 

Jesus had not hesitated to establish duties that claimed a much 
higher priority than the closest of human associations. To many per- 
sons, even to numerous Christians, this demand has seemed excessive 
and objectionable. Yet it is integral to the Gospel message. Despite the 
high valuation he placed upon the family, upholding the permanency of 
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marriage and reverence for parenthood, Jesus refused to consider 
family ties as the most urgent or even the most intimate in bonds. It 
had not been so for himself; it would be no different for his disciples. 
No other loyalty should rival their allegiance to the kingdom of God. 


What the disciples of Jesus lost in their family ties they were to re- 
place by a more inclusive brotherhood. He had pointed the way himself 
when “stretching out his hand toward his disciples, he said, ‘Here are my 
mother and my brothers’ ” (Matt. 12:49). His followers were also re- 
ceiving new brothers for old; they were coming into a new family 
whose bonds could be even stronger than those they had left behind. 
More inclusive and enduring than their previous family bonds, this 
family made a different sort of claim upon its members: they were to 
love the Lord more than any earthly love; they were to share in the 
bonds of suffering an esprit that called many of them to martyrdom; 


they were to make available the resources of their common purse to all; 


they were to forgive one another as God for Christ’s sake had for- 
given them. 


Jesus’ own example had shown that the renunciation of family for 
the kingdom did not cause a man to lose touch with his kin or to 
cease caring about them. He provided for family obligations when he 
entrusted the care of his mother to John while he was dying on the 
cross. Afterward his work was continued by one who believed in him 
only tardily, his brother James. But he had shown that an individual is 
justified in surrendering his family ties for the sake of the kingdom. 
Anyone completely consecrated to this way should allow no impedi- 
ments to deter him. This simply underlines what we must recall every 
once in a while—the family is no ultimate. Paul Tillich has put us in 
his debt by spelling out what this means for our day: 


The family relations are not unconditional relations. The consecration of 
the family is not a consecration for the final aim of man’s existence. We 
can imagine the revolutionary character of such sayings in face of the re- 
ligions and cultures of mankind. . . . However, in spite of its radicalism, 
the Christian message does not request the dissolution of the family. It 
affirms the family and limits its significance. Jesus takes up the prophecy 
of Micah, that in the last days “brother will deliver up brother to death, 
and the father his child, and children will rise against parents and have 
them put to death.” It belongs to periods in which the demonic powers 

. get hold of the world, that the family community is turned into its op- 
posite. But when Jesus uses this prophecy, He adds, “And you will be 
hated by all for my name’s sake.” The same words which point to the 
demonic disruption of the family are used to describe its inescapable di- 
vine disruption. This is the profound ambiguity of the Biblical teaching 
about the family.‘ 
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Ecclesia Domestica 


The term “brother,” as we have seen, became a favorite term for 
fellow Christians in the early Church. Those who were a part of Christ 
were related to each other and to countless brethren in the fellowship. 
This brotherhood became so universal a concept in the church that one 
finds more than fifty instances of the use of the term “brother” in the 
Acts, and scores more in Paul’s letters to the young churches. The 
primitive Christian community symbolized family love and loyalty in 
its relationship. A number of passages in the epistles apparently are 
written there to support this ideal. The followers of the way are some- 
times called joint heirs with Christ (e.g. Gal. 3:29, Eph. 3:6). 1 John 
uses an interesting metaphor for the Church and its members—‘“the 
elect lady and her children.” Allusions of this sort abound in New 
Testament books. 


Emil Brunner sees the family in one sense as being an expression 
of the Church. It is his contention that when a father gathers his house- 
hold around him to expound the Gospel, the Church will be found 
there. The family, as it represents the Church, can also provide a re- 
demptive experience among its several relationships, helping its mem- 
bers to know something of the grace of God and his redemption. For 
the Church not only speaks to its families, but also through them. It is 
in this latter context that the family must sometimes act as the Church.* 


The Bible’s reference to the family, its teachings about the family 
and its words about other matters that use family symbolism, make 
a rich mixture. It may be that the family’s prime privilege is, in the 
words of John Calvin, to “introduce spiritual values into a world that 
is not spiritual.” If so, such a family is integral to God’s plan and es- 
sential to his Church. 


*Especially in certain developmental stages of home life, this is true. For the home with 
a child under the age of three, that child’s individual connection with the Church may be 
far less important than his family’s. The parents indeed may be the Church to younger chil- 
dren; and it is the responsibility of the total Church to help parents grow into the kind of 
Christian maturity they need for their task as parents. 


1. Otto Weber (Arthur C. C. Cochrane 8. Suzanne De Dietrich, The Witnessing 


trans.), Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics Community (Philadelphia: Westminster 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953), 


p. 126 Press, 1958), p. 177. 

2. Cf. Markus Barth, the Broken Wall an ; 
(Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1959), 4. Paul Tillich, The New Being (New 
pp. 222-24, 227f. York: Seribner’s, 1955), pp. 106f. 
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The Baptist Family and Christian Nurture 


by C. Aprian HEATON 


Baptists bear witness to some very important doctrines that have 
implications for the Christian family. But sometimes we fail to see 
or act on these implications. We believe it is essential for each individual 
to come to his own personal commitment to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. Yet we often stress the individualism of this belief to the neg- 
lect of the family setting in which commitment is most likely to occur. 


We say we believe that the Bible is our “rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” But we do not take seriously what it says about the family and 
the center of Christian nurture. We quickly reject covenant theology 
which holds that infants of believing parents are in a covenant rela- 
tionship with God through infant baptism, but we fail to clarify what 
we really believe concerning the status of children in Christian homes. 


In our zeal to “win them one by one”’ we often substitute faith in 
the plan of salvation for faith in Christ himself. Furthermore, our 
enthusiasm to win cnildren when they are young and pliable sometimes 
causes us to accept verbal parroting for genuine commitment of the self 
to Christ. 


What, then, can we say about the Baptist understanding of the 
family’s role in Christian nurture? The following are some convictions 
of one Baptist who is trying to take these matters seriously. If they 
lead to thoughtful discussion and correction, they will have served 
their purpose. 


1.) Baptists must take with complete earnestness the Biblical 
teaching that evangelism and Christian nurture are best carried on 
within the Christian family. Some of the reasons for holding high this 
truth are as follows :* 


a.) The family makes the earliest beginning in the lives of 
children. Attitudes are formed within the first few weeks of a 
child’s life. These may involve feelings of love, security, depend- 
ability, trust and the goodness of being. Such attitudes give a 
child predispositions favoring response to God. 

*These will be fully developed in a book on theological and developmental foundations 


of church and home curriculum by Ada Beth and C. Adrian Heaton to be published by Judson 
Press in the Spring of 1960. 


C. Aprian Heaton, professor of Christian education at Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, will assume the presidency of California Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in January. 
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b.) The greatest amount of a child’s time is spent under the 
direct control of the family. No other persons or agency can in- 
fluence the child so fully. 

c.) The greatest context of love may be provided within the 
family. Behavior tends to be changed in the right directions only 
in an atmosphere of loving acceptance. 

d.) More opportunities to express individual differences are 
given in the family than in the school, church or larger social agen- 
cies. In other words, one can “be himself” at home more easily than 
elsewhere. Such realism is necessary for genuine Christian 
experience. 

e.) Many of the deepest life-situations are faced at home. It 
is when one faces hunger, illness, joy, marriage, birth, death or 
economic changes that one must come to know the reality of God 
in human experiences. 

f.) The family provides a team of teachers. Many educators 
have found the team approach to be more effective then the in- 
dividual teacher. 


2.) Baptists must stress the truth that saving faith is a Person- 
to-person relationship. It is not merely assent to truth. It involves full 
personal commitment. 

Selfhood is a reality which develops slowly over a period of years. 
By being sensitive to the way people treat him and by identifying him- 
self with activities in which he feels successful, a child develops a num- 
ber of pictures of who he is. He may think of himself as energetic, 
talkative, healthy, boyish, tough or the like. These he organizes into a 
pattern in his thinking. In any new situation, he tends to behave con- 
sistently with the pictures he already has concerning himself. 

To the extent that an individual’s selfhood is developed without a 
primary awareness of relationship to God and commitment to his plan 
for all of life, the self is organized around some sub-Christian center, 
such as a desire for popularity, a desire to show off one’s superiority, 
or a desire for power or material possessions. This tendency for people 
to develop their selfhood around a sub-Christian center is what is called 
in theological terms “sinful nature,” “original sin’ or “fallen human 
nature.” 

Furthermore, each person tends to preserve the self as he already 
sees himself to be and to resist insights that would in any vital way 
change the self. Consequently when the person whose self is organized 
around some other center than God becomes aware of God’s reaching 
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out to establish fellowship with him, he views this as a threat. He 
senses that acceptance of oneness with God would involve essential 
changes in the self as previously organized. 


What about the person who hears about God’s redemptive love 
early in life? A child who grows up in a loving Christian home and a 
stimulating church environment may find it easy to see himself as one 
loved by God and as one who is seeking to fulfill God’s purposes in his 
life. But he also recognizes at times inner rebellion against God. This 
failure in him results both from his natural tendency to self-sufficiency, 
and the fact that neither the home nor church ever provides a perfect 
communication of God and therefore even the most privileged child 
experiences some degree of struggle in committing himself fully to 
God. A child who has a feeling of being loved at home and at church is 
best prepared to accept the threat involved in acknowledging his own 
insufficiency and to make God the basic center of his life. 

However, those who do not have a warm, sustaining, understand- 
ing relationship at home or in some other important small group such 
as at church, find it very hard to give up the self as previously or- 
ganized. They undergo a great struggle before they can permit them- 
selves to shift the center around which their lives have been organized 
up to that time. 

When one makes a full commitment to God, he purposes to deny 
the selfhood he had which was out of fellowship with God. He begins to 
bring to maturity his life-centered-in-God, which has been made possi- 
ble by the redemptive love and power of Christ. He knows there will be 
a struggle between what he is in Christ (in fellowship with God and 
man) and what he does in his own strength (acts and words which 
separate him from God and man.) But he has confidence that God will 
help him grow in ability to bring all of his relationships and decisions 
in harmony with his self-centered-in-God. 

The words of Paul take on special meaning to him: “If with 
Christ you died to the elemental spirits of the universe, why do you 
live as if you still belong to the world? .. . If then you have been raised 
with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is, seated at 
the right hand of God. Set your mind on things that are above, not on 
things that are on earth. For you have died and your life is hid with 
Christ in God” (Col. 2:20, 3:1-3). He senses with Paul that there 
is an old life-out-of-harmony-with-God, but that there is a new self- 
centered-in-God that must be brought to full maturity. 


Unfortunately, great harm has been done in some of our religious 
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services of consecration when the emphasis had been only on the sinful- 
ness of the human spirit. Sometimes young people come confessing their 
sins and are taught that from that moment on there must be none of 
self and all of Christ. When the message to them stops there, they often 
feel that they have no concern to fulfill the self from then on. When 
they go back to their ordinary tasks of life, they find that there are 
goals they very much want to achieve—such as being thought well of 
by their friends, and developing their unique talents and abilities. Then 
they may feel guilty, thinking they would renounce their great dedi- 
cation experience. The tragedy lies in the failure of their adult friends 
to point out that it is just as much a part of the good news of the gos- 
pel to bring this self-centered-in-God to fulfillment and maturity as it 
is to deny the old self that was centered around sub-Christian goals. 


During the past twenty-five years the Fundamentalist movement 
has given tremendous impetus to some false presuppositions regarding 
winning children which we must understand and correct. 


First, there is the substitution of faith in the plan of salvation for 
faith in Christ himself. Seeond, there is the tendency to push the age 
of commitment as early as children can parrot back the verbalisms of 
the plan of salvation. 


The first error is quite subtle, since obviously one cannot trust in 
a person about whom he knows nothing. Assent to correct knowledge is 
an important part of Christian commitment. It takes little imagination, 
then, to focus on transmitting a message as the whole gospel. A clearer 
perception is to see that the atonement is the ground of our justification, 
but Christ is the object of saving faith. 

The second error is based in the extreme individualism of nine- 
teenth-century America and of those forms of Christianity that have 
lost any valid concept of the church and of the Christian family. Tied 
in with this loss is the concern lest the little child be lost as soon as he 
distinguishes any wrongdoing in terms of the standards set by Chris- 
tian parents or the Bible. 

Correction for these misunderstandings will come in a fresh ap- 
praisal of the personal nature of commitment and of the place of the 
home and church in evangelism. We believe that commitment is “a 
relationship of mutual trust.” 


This is the true Christian evangelism, the true Christian invitation to 
commitment. Instead, so much evangelism is aimed at converting people 
to a point of view, to a morality, to an institution or to a set of ideas or 
propositions. Success in such enterprise is really failure because the ob- 
ject of this kind of evangelism is limited and partial and, therefore, 
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idolatrous. The reason for the nature of God’s redeeming action, namely, 
incarnation in a person, was that He might make His appeal through per- 
sons and not through dogma or any set of propositions, or through law 
or ethics or through programs. He makes His appeal through Christ, and, 
in making us members of His body, makes His appeal through us. He 
calls us by His love through one another and we respond to Him through 
one another in love. 


Love cannot be initiated or possessed by an individual. Love can only 
be found between man and man—between man and God. Without this 
betweenness, without this relationship, love is impossible. We were given 
the new relationship in Christ by God in order that we might have a be- 
tweenness, a relationship in which we might find love—a love that would 
forgive and possess us.” 


While quite young children can respond in some affirmative way to 
the loving relationships established by parents and a good church, they 
are not yet mature enough to make an independent commitment of self. 
One cannot fully make an independent commitment until he is old 
enough to understand clearly the contrary choice. 


It seems nearly impossible for God’s independent initiating action to be 
experienced or understood until the futility of man’s attempt to save him- 
self is plainly experienced. It is only when man has exhausted and emp- 
tied himself of false ideologies, both persofal and cultural, that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ truly becomes “my God,” and I 
know that my justification is only by grace and through faith—only then 
does God become “our God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to 
come.” 


The age at which one can make a decision leading to conversion 
experience has been placed by many psychologists in middle adolescence. 


Here there seems to be little data beyond that offered by Edwin Star- 
buck, who wrote at the turn of the century, and several of his followers.* 


There is, however, a great need to understand the relationship be- 
tween psychological determinism and freedom to make a choice. The 
writer feels that behavior is determined by one’s psychological field. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.”” The only exceptions to this rigid determinism are those 
made possible by the direct operations of the Spirit of God. We believe 
that God’s Spirit does come to the maturing youth and gives him the 
power of making a choice. This view is similar to that offered by Jesse 
H. Ziegler, who says: 

When a “Du” or “Spirit” group of functions is added to psychoanalytic 
theory and this kind of person is seen within a force field to which a third 
dimension has been added, then the data of Christian commitment fit into 
place. In neither case are we doing violence to the splendid insights of 
the psychological theories but by making these additions we have a 
theory of personality into which the data from religious experience fit 


without forcing. Man is seen as profoundly determined and yet as free at 
the most crucial point—the point of relating himself meaningfully to 
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‘God who meets him in the world of reality and creates His counterpart 

within the human personality thus making possible fellowship between 

man and God and facilitating fellowship between man and man.® 

In what sense are children to feel that they belong to the church 

before they make a full personal commitment to Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Lord? On the one hand, as Baptists who believe firmly in believers’ 
baptism, we do not baptize infants and consequently do not regard chil- 
dren as members of the church by virtue of a covenant relationship be- 
tween their parents and God witnessed to in baptism. On the other 
hand, neither do we believe that these very young children are com- 
pletely on the outside. This dilemma must be constantly faced by Bap- 
tist parents and teachers. 


Young children find their at-homeness in the church and in other 
groups through their identification with their parents’ beliefs, prac- 
tices and relationships. Consequently, the children of church families 
should be taught at the outset to feel that the church is their church in 
the same way as the house in which they live is their house, and the 
friends of the parents are their friends. 


It was quite normal for our son in a Quaker school at the age of 
seven to come home from second grade and say, “Dad, what do we be- 
lieve about using guns?” At that age, most of his beliefs were what 
“we believe.” At the age of fifteen, however, he asked: “What do I 
believe and what do you believe?” 


It is important for children, even before they can profess a life- 
shaping commitment to Christ as Savior and Lord, to feel that in some 
very real sense they belong to the local church in which they have fel- 
lowship. It is through this fellowship that they will be brought into a 
mature faith in Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. And it is through 
experiencing at first hand the quality of this understanding, redeem- 
ing fellowship that they will sense the nature of the relationship that is 
possible between God and man, and among people. 
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Historical Background of the Southern 


Baptist “Invasion” 
by RosBert G, ToRBET 


The withdrawal of Southern Baptists from the Triennial Con- 
vention in 1845 seriously affected the role of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society in the South where it had been at work since its 
founding in 1832. In interpreting their withdrawal, the Southern Bap- 
tists who gathered at Augusta in 1845 to establish a convention made it 
clear that the disunion which had occurred involved only the foreign 
and home mission work of the denomination. The brotherly relation- 
ship between Northern and Southern Baptists they felt had not been 
broken.* 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society, sensitive to the new | 
situation created by the organization of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion with its own home mission board, withdrew from work in the 
South. Accordingly, after 1850 there were no missionaries in Southern 
states, with the exception of New Mexico. By 1863, however, the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society felt a:responsibility to resume 
work in the South and gained permission from the War Department to 
take possession of abandoned Baptist meeting houses in the insurrec- 
tionary districts. Following the Civil War, the Society sent mission- 
aries and teachers into the South in large number to work among the 
freedmen. These moves provoked tensions between Northern and 
Southern Baptists, the Southerners insisting that the Society respect 
the territorial integrity of the South. 


During reconstruction days, an increasing number of Baptist 
churches in Southern states accepted the offer of financial aid from the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. Some Southern Baptists even 
began to talk of realignment with the Baptists of the North. This trend 
alarmed those who wanted to strengthen and continue the Southern 
Baptist Convention. A movement against reunion was led by Isaac T. 
Tichenor, secretary of the Home Mission Board of the Southern Con- 
vention from 1882 to 1899. To offset the influence of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, he developed a self-supporting and 
aggressive home mission work throughout the Southern states. 


Robert G. Torset, dean and professor of church history at Central Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, delivered this paper at a forum sponsored by 
the Ministers’ Council of the American Baptist Convention at Des Moines 
last June. Foundations is printing his approved text. 
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As Southern Baptists undertook an aggressive home mission pro- 
gram, it became necessary to delimit areas of responsibility. According- 
ly, Missouri and the Indian Territory were aligned with the Southern 
Baptist Convention, a move which called forth a strong protest from 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, which had been con- 
ducting work in those areas for some time. To reduce tension, the 
Southern Baptist Convention called a conference at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. in September, 1894. A number of significant agreements were 
drawn up by the joint committees representing the Convention and the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. These included: 1.) an agree- 
ment that “the organization is one association in a given territory and 
one convention in a given state;” 2.) a sincere effort to avoid antagonism 
in work already begun on contiguous fields or on the same field; and 3.) 
a decision that no new work should be opened by one agency in a terri- 
tory where the other was already at work.” 


Robert A. Baker reports that, following the Fortress Monroe Con- 
ference, the relations between Northern and Southern Baptists were 
characterized by comity agreements. Indeed, after 1907 there began 
to develop a nominal recognition of a geographical boundary extending 
from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande. The imaginary line of demarca- 
tion might have run south of Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Oklahoma, and, in a sense, bisected Illinois and 
Missouri.® 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society gradually curtailed 
its work in the South after 1894, because of growing financial bur- 
dens, and also because the strength of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion was increasing. This withdrawal contributed to the emerging 
conception among Baptists of a territorial partition between the North 
and the South. The reorganization of Baptists in the North into a na- 
tional convention under a sectional name further accentuated the idea. 


Joint meetings of Northern and Southern Baptists at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. in 1911 and at Hot Springs, Ark. in 1912 resulted in the 
formulation of principles of comity which were confirmed by both Con- 
ventions in 1912, and became the basis for relations for the next thirty- 
nine years. In effect, they set forth the basic proposition that Baptist 
bodies should not injure the work of any other Baptist group, and that 
complete cooperation between the two conventions should be effected. 

But tensions continued as Southern Baptists expanded more deeply 
into territories where American Baptists maintained organized state 
conventions. In 1915 American Baptists regretfully withdrew from 


fi 
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Oklahoma, maintaining only their support of Bacone College for the 
Indian American. In 1919 Missouri Baptists voted alignment with the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Expansion into Arizona occasioned an- 
other joint conference in 1925, which reaffirmed the ‘Principles of 
Comity” adopted in 1912. 


In 1941 thirty-one churches in California petitioned the Southern 
Baptist Convention for membership and were admitted in 1942. When 
the General Council of the Northern Baptist Convention protested, a 
committee of the Southern Baptist Convention reaffirmed in 1943 the 
1912 Comity Agreement and suggested that the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention regard the southern churches in California only as individual 
churches. Then, in 1947 eighteen churches which had organized earlier 
as the Kansas Convention of Baptist Churches petitioned recognition 
as a cooperating constituency of the Southern Baptist Convention. In 
1948 the Baptist General Convention of Oregon and Washington, com- 
posed of nineteen churches, petitioned for membership and was 
recognized.* 

In all these instances, the fact that Baptist immigrants from the 
South were dissatisfied with the Northern. Convention churches al- 
ready in the area was the chief cause of tension. This dissatisfaction 
was doctrinal, social and cultural. These people, with strong Southern 
loyalty, sought for an indigenous leadership which was to be found 
in affiliation with the Southern Baptist Convention. The chief objec- 
tions to the Northern Baptist Convention, as expressed in the state- 
ments made by the groups applying for affiliation with the Southern 
Baptist Convention, concerned open communion, alien immersion, af- 
filiation of the Northern Convention with the Federal Council of 
Churches, interdenominational comity agreements made by Northern 
Baptists, and the so-called “inclusive policy” in missionary appoint- 
ments by Northern Baptists. Northern leaders objected chiefly to the 
fact that the Southern Baptist Convention recognized these groups so 
readily, and gave them assistance through its boards and agencies.” 


The nature of American Baptist activity in the South is in sig- 
nificant contrast to the activity of Southern Baptists in the North. At 
this point, Mervin Hall has been particularly helpful in his study of 
comity problems between the two bodies. Except for the assistance of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society to churches in the South 
during reconstruction days, the major role of American Baptists be- 
low the Mason-Dixon Line has been in Negro Baptist education. More 
than thirty schools and colleges for Negroes, at one time or another, re- 
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ceived support from the American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. Nearly $10,- 
000,000 was spent by the two Societies alone for work in these schools up 
to 1935 when administration of Negro education was transferred to the 
Board of Education.® In no sense could the work conducted by Ameri- 
can Baptists in the South be classified as church extension. 


Southern Baptist activities in the North, on the other hand, have 
been strictly in church extension. Southern Baptists have been engaged 
in establishing churches among the white population of the North, 
gathering them into associations and organizing state conventions 
which have become affiliated with the Southern Baptist Convention. 
This expansion into the North has been through population immigra- 
tion, which was accentuated by wartime conditions following 1939. By 
1955 there were in the states of Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Colorado 192 Southern Baptist churches. 
In that same year a new convention was constituted for the five states 
of Wyoming, Montana, North and South Dakota, and Colorado. Hall 
reports that “between 1940 and 1955 the efforts of Southern Baptists 
in the North had added 1035 churches with 140,832 members to the 
constituency of the Southern Baptist Convention.’ He points out 
further that the Home Mission Board has assisted the work in the 
North in several ways: “1.) employment of direct missionaries, 2.) co- 
operation with state conventions in supporting mission pastors, 3.) 
making surveys, 4.) making loans for new church edifices, and 5.) 
over-all planning and coordination of the movement.’” A survey of 
the Directory of Southern Baptist ministers for 1957 indicates that 
395 are serving churches affiliated with the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, but in twenty-three states outside of the traditional territory 
of that body.* 


Southern Baptists justify their expansion beyond the traditional 
bounds of the South on several grounds. First, they feel that South- 
erners migrating to the North are not content with the religion which 
they find in the churches of the American Baptist Convention. Second, 
they charge that Baptist churches in the North differ theologically 
from Southern Baptist churches. By this they refer not to major is- 
sues, but to differences in the practice of open or closed communion, 
associate church membership, alien immersion and the wider contacts 
of American Baptists with ecumenical Christianity. Third, Southern 
Baptists are convinced that Southern Baptists migrating north will be 
lost to the Baptist cause if they are left to themselves. This deep con- 
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viction that Southern Baptists are responsible under God for an ade- 
quate evangelizing of America is a potent motivating force among 
them. Fourth, some Southern Baptists have interpreted as an aggressive 
act the Northern Baptists Convention’s change of name to American 
Baptist Convention, with the accompanying invitation to all Baptists 
who desire fellowship within cooperative Christianity to unite under 
this name. The answer to this charge is that Southern Baptist expan- 
sion northward was well underway prior to 1950 when this change of 
name was effected in the North. 


Support for the analysis just drawn may be cited from the ex- 
pressed viewpoints of groups of Southern Baptists within recent 
years. For example, in 1948 the Baptist General Convention of Ore- 
gon and Washington, when seeking affiliation with the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, indicated in the following words their dissatisfaction 
with the Baptist witness which they found in the Northwest. 

Baptists in this section are iil prepared doctrinally to carry out the full 
import of the Great Commission. Outside our own and Landmark fel- 
lowships, Baptist churches of the Northwest might to a limited degree be 
called Community Baptist Churches. They invariably practice the re- 
ceiving of alien immersion and open communion. Thus they receive the 
work of ministers and churches of non-Baptist faith on a par with their 
own. This practice opens the Baptist churches to all the heresies of Prot- 


estantism and gives the Baptist churches a strong urge to Interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and affiliation. . . .® 


The Kansas Baptist Convention of Southern Baptist Churches took a 
similar position.” 

The report of the Southern Baptists’ Committee to Discuss Com- 
mon Problems with Northern Baptists, chaired by T. C. Gardner of 
Texas, included recommendations which embodied the same type of 
thinking. These were adopted by the Southern Baptist Convention in 
Oklahoma City in 1949. They included a resolution that local Baptist 
churches, because independent in nature, “may be organized by Baptists 
anywhere with or without reference to grievances of other Baptist 
churches, or any other religious body.” A general concession was made 
that this liberty should not become a license to justify injuring the work 
of other bodies.” 


At San Francisco in 1951 the Southern Baptist Convention, upon 
the recommendation of the same committee, went so far as to disavow 
any territorial limitations, thereby authorizing “the Home Mission 
Board and all other Southern Baptist boards and agencies (to) be free 
to serve as a source of blessing to any community or any people any- 
where in the United States.” In the spirit of this decision, a proposal 
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was presented to the Southern Baptist Convention in Houston, Texas 
in 1958 to enable the Convention to expand its constituency to include 
Baptists in Canada and the Territories of the United States. The deci- 
sion on this proposal was referred to the Convention in 1959." 


Such is the brief story of the events and trends which have pro- 
vided a background for the situation in which Baptists find them- 
selves today. From the point of view of many Southern Baptists, their 
expansion is in response to a call of God to evangelize the continent in 
the name and for the sake of the Baptist tradition as they understand 
it. From the point of view of American Baptists, the expansion of 
Southern Baptists is by virtue of its spirit and rationale an “invasion” 
into a territory already served by Baptists who share the same es- 
sential witness and tradition, but whose interpretation of that tradi- 
tion is sufficiently broad to permit a full recognition of other Christian 
communions as fellow workmen with God in the ministry of the gospel. 
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The Southern Baptist “Invasion” : 
Right or Wrong? 


by BLAKE SMITH 


When I accepted the invitation to speak to American Baptists on 
this subject I did not realize the complexity of the problem or the depth 
of feeling on both sides. Through correspondence and personal con- 
versations with responsible people in both conventions I was informed, 
shamed and challenged. Ministers and laymen wrote or spoke very 
frankly and honestly about the matter. While there were differences 
of opinion at almost every point, there is a deep concern in both 
conventions. 


Some of our most trusted Southern Baptist leaders urged me to 
speak a word of peace and reconciliation. More than anything that I 
have ever done, that is what I want to do. But the word of reconciliation 
must be Christ’s word, and not ours; it must be on his terms, not ours. 
The reconciliation which Christ brings comes to us as a word of judg- 
ment and grace, calling for repentance and faith. On no other basis 
can our wounds—which now are deep and raw—be healed. This is the 
balm in Gilead; there is no other. 


The “Invasion”: A Fact 


Let us begin with the fact of the “invasion.” It is not a threat, but 
a reality. Southern Baptists now have 2,600 churches in areas which 
prior to 1940 were recognized as Northern or American Baptist terri- 
tory. Churches and missions are well established in at least 45 states 
of the union. The most rapid growth for the Southern convention is 
in those areas where the “invasion” is taking place. Although the 
overall gain in membership for Southern Baptists in 1958 was only 
2.7 percent, our gains in the “invaded” states were from five to ten 
times as large as the average. There is no likelihood that an expansion 
which is producing such impressive statistical results will be called to 
a halt. Whatever steps are to be taken toward reconciliation must begin 
with this fact: Southern Baptists are there to stay. Comity agreements 
made in the past will not help much, except to set the problem in his- 
torical perspective. A new approach must be found. 


Biake SmitTH, pastor of University Baptist Church, Austin, Texas, has 
given Foundations permission to print the revised text he delivered at the 
Des Moines forum on the Southern Baptist “invasion.” He was speaking 
for himself and not as an official representative of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 
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The “invasion” which has taken place since 1940 was not planned 
and initiated at the convention level. What happened at first was that 
Southern Baptists who had moved north began to gather in groups, 
usually in their homes, for fellowship and religious edification. They 
constituted themselves into churches and into associations. These in- 
dividual churches and associations petitioned the Southern Baptist 
Convention for recognition and aid. This was a new situation, not fully 
anticipated by the 1894 or the 1912 Agreements. We faced this problem 
in the initial stages of the “invasion.” 

Partly because the new developments snowballed so rapidly and 
partly because each convention was too deeply involved in its own af- 
fairs to give much creative thought to the problem, the situation erupted 
in an unplanned and unstructured manner. Within the last decade 
this movement has gotten out of hand and threatens the unity of Bap- 
tists on this continent more seriously than the Civil War. What is 
even more serious, the unity of our Baptist fellowship throughout the 
world is actually imperiled. Unless a spirit of unity is revived among 
us and structures devised within which we can cooperate, the Baptist 
World Alliance may be wrecked beyond repair. This is the sober judg- 
ment of some of our most trusted leaders, and it is a source of genuine 
spiritual agony with us, as it must be with you. 


Why This “Invasion” ? 

Against this very brief and inadequate background let us con- 
sider the question which is most often raised by discerning and con- 
scientious American Baptists: Why is the “invasion” taking place? Do 
not Southern Baptists have enough to challenge their efforts and re- 
sources in their own territory? Why should they compete with others? 
Before answering this question we must ask another: What reasons 
do Southern Baptists give to themselves for this rapid expansion? 
What moves us to such stupendous and often sacrificial endeavor? This 
expansion has not been carried out in secret. Through every medium 
of communication the challenge has been pressed upon us. 


We are reminded that probably 800,000 Southern Baptists, our 
own brethren, have moved into the north. They cannot find a church 
home among American Baptists because the culture, the forms of wor- 
ship, the hymns, the structures of church life, the substance and manner 
of preaching are all so different from what they have known as to make 
them seem inadequate and meaningless. The force of this argument 
can be understood only if we recognize the fact that the cultural as- 
pect of Southern religious life is entirely different from that in the 
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North. Mrs. Anna Canada Swain, a former president of the American 
Baptist Convention, expressed it accurately when she said in a letter 
to me, “It is like living in a different country.” 

With us the church is a primary center of social life. The things 
that separate us in the general culture are transcended or bridged in 
our church and denominational relationships. Rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, those who have social status and those who have none, all 
find a common bond of unity in our churches. The ground is still level in 
a Southern Baptist church. This feeling of belonging to one another 
is achieved through the forms and structures with which all of us are 
familiar and in which we all participate. The songs we sing and the 
manner in which we sing them, the loose and sometimes crude orders 
of service which we follow, our method of evangelism, with the long, 
drawn-out and highly emotional invitation; the. friendly atmosphere 
and personal recognition of visitors at the worship services; the way 
we are organized up and down and sideways, from the cradle to the 
grave—all of these constitute the external structures within which our 
people experience their oneness with one another in Christ. Of course, 
some souls have outgrown the necessity for such structures, but they 
are few. 

Another argument given to stir us to greater zeal in the expansion 
to the north is the contention that the area of greatest spiritual dearth 
is north of the Mason and Dixon Line. At the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meeting in Louisville last month one of our ministers said, 
“The North, with 50 to 60 million committed to no church, is our 
Twentieth Century frontier, and we are a frontier religion.” Statistics 
have been throw at us with careless disregard for their credibility. The 
rank and file of Southern Baptists believe that the North is one vast 
territory of spiritual destitution. What are the facts? So far as I know, 
there has been only one dependable nation-wide religious survey made 
and that was done by the National Council of Churches in a series of 
studies published in 1957 and 1958. The percentage of the population 
in the major metropolitan areas who are identified with some church 
turns out to be very interesting. For example: In Charleston, W. Va., 
28% of the population belongs to some church, and in Canton, Ohio, 
50.2% ; Austin, Texas, has 45.1% and Des Moines, Iowa, 44.2%; 
Greenville, South Carolina, has 51.4% and Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
83.2% ; Denver, Colorado, has 41.6% and Dallas, Texas, has 49.6% ; 
Chicago, Illinois, has 57.3% and Atlanta, Georgia, has 45.4%; San 
Francisco, California, has 40.3% and Memphis, Tennessee, has 36.2% ; 
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and—to bring this monotonous statistical merry-go-round to a stop— 
the largest city in the north, New York City, has 61.5% and the larg- 
est city in the south, Houston, Texas, has 57.3%. 

These statistics mean only one thing: no part of the United States 
can be singled out as an area of peculiar spiritual destitution. Oregon 
and Wisconsin are definitely heathen; as heathen, almost, as Arkansas 
and Texas! 

Our Ecumenical Fears 

Another reason given for expansion is the fact that the American 
Baptist Convention has ecumenical connections which the Southern 
Convention does not have and of which it is suspicious. In the mind of 
the average Southern Baptist, “ecumenical” is a nasty word and any- 
thing connected with it is suspect. This highly emotionalized prejudice 
is the result of misrepresentations and half-truths which have been 
spoken or written about the movement. Most of our people, including 
our pastors, have never had any ecumenical experiences of any kind. 
For them, Councils of Churches are symbols of atheism, modernism, 
formalism and total regimentation. No movement in modern history 
has been so completely misrepresented and misunderstood among 
Southern Baptists as has the ecumenical movement. Therefore, when 
our people are told that American Baptists are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the World Council of Churches, an 
emotional barrier is raised which is difficult to surmount. 

Although this is the prevailing attitude, it is not universal. For 
example, E. S. James, editor of the Texas Baptist Standard, which 
has a weekly circulation of 325,000, maintains that it would not be 
wise for Southern Baptists to become affiliated with any Council of 
Churches, but he has insisted repeatedly that when we speak or write 
of the Councils and of the ecumenical movement, we should tell the 
1 -uth. 

Doctrinal Deviation 

The most powerful factor motivating our movement into the north 
is the belief, widely held among our people, that American Baptists are 
not doctrinally sound and that they are not preaching the Gospel. This 
is the most serious charge that could be made against a pastor, a church 
or a denomination. It is incredible that anyone should take it seriously, 
but many Southern Baptists do. It is not possible for an outsider to 
realize how profoundly our people are moved to action when they be- 
lieve that great masses of people have no opportunity to hear the Gos- 
pel, not even from their pastors and churches. Every Southern pastor 
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who has any friendly personal relations with American Baptist church- 
es knows that this accusation is preposterous and absurd. But very 
few Southern Baptist pastors have had such experiences. 

These are some of the reasons which motivate us in our move- 
ment into the north and by which we, in turn, justify ourselves in doing 
it. But are these the real reasons? Frequently one hears a Southern 
Baptist say, “They do not understand us”’—“‘they” meaning, of course, 
American Baptists. This is partly true. But do we understand our- 
selves? The springs of our actions lie much deeper than the surface ex- 
planations we give so often to ourselves. A real searching at the depth 
is going on among some of our most discerning leaders, and I am con- 
vinced that it is in this area and at this level that we shall really under- 
stand what is happening in Southern Baptist life. 


Programatic Understanding of Ourselves 


Ramsey Pollard, president of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
in an interview immediately after his election, was asked to give his 
opinion of the “invasion.” He said, ““The name, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, carries with it more than a geographical meaning. It has a 
doctrinal and functional meaning.” In that word, “functional”, he has 
given the clue to our motives and acts. We have a programatic under- 
standing of our existence, which affects all of our denominational mo- 
tivation and behavior. 

It affects our theology, for it leads us to make the quite unbiblical 
identification of the church with the institution. The church, therefore, 
becomes something that can be created, identified, located, promoted 
and disposed of by men. The program of the institution is the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Individuals who are brought into the church, by what- 
ever method, are drawn by the Holy Spirit into this relationship be- 
cause the program of the institution is the work of Christ. 

1.) This programatic understanding of our existence determines 
our relationship with other Christians and other Christian bodies. We 
disfranchise all others, even those of “like faith and order,” because they 
express their faith and life through other ecclesiastical institutions and 
forms. In effect, we interpret ourselves as a “denomination” of Chris- 
tians distinct from other Baptists, and not as one convention among 
several, all belonging to a single denomination. This conception lies at 
the heart of the “invasion.” Understanding our existence in this fash- 
ion, it is natural and inevitable that we, as Southern Baptists, should 
have no hesitancy in establishing churches in direct competition with 
American Baptist churches. 
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2.) This programatic understanding of our existence profoundly 
affects and actually determines our theological emphases. Theology is 
the clue to the invasion. Our theological understanding of ourselves 
motivates and justifies it. The theological deviations to which we object 
and which we condemn in other Baptists, are not those with which the 
Bible primarily deals—the nature of God, the nature and meaning of 
the church, the person of Christ, man’s state before God, the meaning 
of the cross and an understanding of history—but trivial matters on 
which the Bible hardly speaks at all—alien immersion, close com- 
munion and the like. Even these quasi-theological issues with which we 
are concerned have a direct connection with our program of winning 
and receiving members and of building a closely knit ecclesiastical 
fellowship. | 


Within our fellowship theological issues are not very important. 
Where an honest discussion of issues might endanger institutional 
harmony, they are avoided as the plague. Pastors are approved or con- 
demned in terms of their willingness or unwillingness to cooperate with 
the program. Institutional and agency officials are chosen primarily be- 
cause of their understanding of the machinery of these ecclesiastical 
institutions, not because of their theological clarity and Biblical un- 
derstanding. There are, of course, exceptions, but they are few. 


Finally, this programatic understanding of our existence pro- 
foundly affects our ethics. A careful study of our promotional materia] 
will disclose, I believe, that the governing principle is, What will most 
effectively promote our work? Our methods are not evaluated theologi- 
cally, but pragmatically. Evangelistic methods are recommended or re- 
jected on the basis of whether or not they produce quantitative results. 
The same can be said for the methods which we use in promoting all 
phases of our work. We easily adopt the successful methods of money- 
raisers and advertising agencies without subjecting them to sound 
theological evaluation. 


Many of our American Baptist friends are amazed and bewildered 
at the unethical practices which sometimes have accompanied the “‘in- 
vasion.” Unsuspecting people are told that American Baptists are not 
Christians, and that they do not preach the Gospel; members are per- 
suaded to leave their churches and join Southern Baptist churches in 
the same community ; churches are located very near American Baptist 
churches; in some instances members coming from American Bap- 
tist churches are required to be rebaptized. But why should you be 
amazed? These methods produce results, and any kind of unethical 
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behavior can be justified on the programatic basis, provided it does 
not violate generally accepted behavior patterns. 


These are hard words, and, believe me, they are not spoken without 
agony. I do not speak them as an isolated individual, out of step with 
his brethren and coming north to get something off his chest. Thou- 
sands of Southern Baptist ministers, scholars, denominational officials 
and laymen are deeply concerned. Often they are in positions of grave 
responsibility and cannot speak frankly, except in private conversation. 
These men and women are agonizing because they know that the judg- 
ment of God rests heavily upon us. They want reconciliation with 
their American Baptist brethren, but they know that it cannot come 
by smooth words or by dodging basic issues. Again and again they 
have said or written to me: “Do not excuse our sins or justify our 
wrong-doing.” The word of God’s judgment is heavy upon our hearts. 
We know that we cannot escape his wrath by calling attention to im- 
pressive institutional statistics and saying, “Lord, have we not done 
many marvelous works?” while at the same time we say to those who 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh in Christ, “We have no 
need of you.” I come to you sharing the agony of men and women whom 
I know and love. We come not with soft words and pleasing generalities, 
but with penitence, saying, “God, be merciful to us sinners.” 

And how fares it with you? Can you in all sincerity stand in the 
presence of the Judge of men and nations and conventions, and say, “I 
thank Thee, O Lord, that I am not like other men, or even these South- 
ern Baptists”? Can you? It is not for me to say. No man can repent for 
another, and no fellowship can pronounce the judgment of God upon 
another. 

But consider: Thousands of our people—most of them simple, 
plain, poor people—have gone north to better their condition. They 
have not felt they were wanted in the churches where they have gone. 
They found it very hard to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 
Have you really helped them to learn to sing it with you? Have you 
really cared whether they sang it or not? They are simple people to 
whom forms and ceremonies are as strange as a foreign tongue, but 
they love the Lord. Have you been willing to gather with them in their 
homes or perhaps in a crude store-front building and join with them in 
singing, “Bringing in the Sheaves,” just because you love them in 
Christ? Have you? 

They are a proud people, too proud, perhaps, for their own good. 
But it is a part of them, like their hands and feet. I have known Chris- 
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tians in the South who were so poor that they could not buy shoes for 
their children yet refused to accept charity. They came north to better 
their condition, not to lose their dignity. In their church life they do 
not want people to do something for them but to do something worth- 
while with them. Participation is the bloodstream of their devotion. 
Have you hunted them out and encouraged them to contribute their 
own gifts of grace for the enrichment of your fellowship? They have 
something to contribute; but they must be encouraged to make it in 
their own way. They may begin by saying, “I want to tell you-all what 
Christ means to me.” But when they have finished, your hearts will be 
strangely warmed. They are strangers in a strange land, frightened 
and unsure of their ability to cope with the new situation. Have you 
swept the house diligently until you found them? And when you found 
them, did you really want them? 

Thousands of intelligent, well-to-do Southern Baptists have gone 
north with the full intention of uniting with American churches, but 
they have not found what they were looking for. Let me give one 
illustration. A young businessman, active in the life of our convention, 
vice-president of the Foreign Mission Board, was transferred by his 
company to the East. I have his permission to quote a part of his 
letter to me: 


When I was in the south and active in the Southern Baptist Convention, 
I thought it was wrong for Southern Baptists to invade the territory of 
the American Baptists. . . . In fact, I was indignant and quite vocal in 
my disapproval. 


When we moved into the territory of the American Baptist Convention 

_ we had no thought of joining any church but a Baptist church... . Our _ 
first Sunday here we visited the nearest Baptist church. On subsequent 
Sundays we visited Baptist churches. Having small children, we inves- 
tigated their educational programs. . . . To put it mildly, we were ter- 
ribly disappointed. . . . After much soul-searching and great travail, we 
joined a Congregational church. 


Does this trouble you, or do you pass it off as the normal behavior of 
a narrow-minded Southern Baptist? But this family is not narrow- 
minded. The wife is now an officer of the Council of Churches in 
their city. | 

Tens of thousands of American Baptists have moved south for the 
same reasons that Southern Baptists have moved north. They find it 
as difficult to be at home in our churches as Southerners do in yours. 
Thousands of those capable, dedicated people are lost to our Baptist 
fellowship every year. Do you have a responsibility for them? 

Your answer to these questions must be not to Southern Baptists, 
but to God. 
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Do we not all stand under judgment? Have we not all participated 
in the creation of a situation which now imperils our Baptist fellowship 
all over the world? Can we not all join with one voice, saying, “God 
be merciful! Christ have mercy!’’? 


Where Grace Appears 

If so, then his mercy is at hand. For where judgment leads to re- 
pentance, there his grace calls forth faith and bestows his gifts of love 
and peace. We have sinned, but where our sins abound, his grace much 
more abounds. There are places in our Southern Baptist life where the 
healing works of grace now appear. I will mention three of them. 

For one thing, there is a deep uneasiness among Southern Baptists 
about the emphasis which we are placing on the mechanics of our wit- 
ness. Wherever you go in the South you find Baptist pastors who are 
unhappy about this situation. They resent the pressures that are forc- 
ing them to spend more time promoting the denominational program 
than in doing their work of prayer, Bible study, preaching and pastoral 
care. They resent the mechanical standards by which their work is 
measured. James E. Tull of Southeastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, in an article, “Responsible Denominationalism,” in the current 
issue of the Baptist Program expresses this impatience with great 
clarity. The far-reaching effect of this one article cannot be estimated, 
for the Baptist Program is sent to every pastor in the Southern Con- 
vention. I quote one paragraph: 

When the structural pre-empts the place of the spiritual, a materialization 
of the faith results. The spiritual content of the Gospel becomes a posses- 
sion which can be assessed by statistical analysis and quantitative meas- 
urements. Missionary thrust is gauged by the number of conversions; 

Christian nurture is gauged by the number who attend church school; 

Christian piety is gauged by the number who attend the preaching serv- 

ices and prayer meeting; Christian stewardship is gauged by the size of 

the budget; Christian efficiency is gauged by whether one technique is 
used, in preference to another. And the criterion for the selection of one 
technique over another is whether it produces a more impressive statisti- 

cal result. The spiritual content of the gospel thus becomes a commodity 

which can be distributed and promoted. The gospel can be “spread” just 

as though it were salad dressing or peanut butter. 

Hundreds of Southern pastors would raise a hearty “Amen” to every 
word that Dr. Tull has written. This is a work of grace! 

A second area in which God’s grace is at work is in the attitudes 
of our responsible boards and agencies. The Home Mission Board has 
been severely criticized because of its part in the expansion. Some of this 
criticism is justified. But a part of it is the result of failure to under- 
stand the very difficult situation in which the Board is placed. State 


conventions and local churches are as free to expand their work as 
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the Home Mission Board is. State conventions have paid the moving 
expenses of preachers into new territories, and in some instances have 
paid their salaries. Local churches help to finance “pioneer” churches. 
Courts Redford, secretary of the Home Mission Board, informs me 
that it is not the policy of the Board to help in the support of a pastor, 
or in the construction of buildings, or in the purchase of a site in any 
area in which there is another Baptist church of any kind serving the 
immediate community. He makes it very clear that this is the policy 
of the Board, and he personally asked me to assure you that the policy 
will be implemented as fully and consistently as possible. 


It is possible that local churches and state conventions will turn 
more and more to the Home Mission Board for guidance and advice in 
their support of new churches. If they do, this Board will be able to 
discourage competition and help build understanding and cooperation. 
Fewer and fewer free-lance ministers will be able to promote churches 
under the pretext of being responsible Southern Baptists doing recog- 
nized Southern Baptist work. 

I would suggest that, wherever a work is established or promoted 
in any place or any manner that would embarrass or weaken American 
Baptist work, the attention of the Home Mission Board should be 
called to it immediately. Lines of communication should be kept open 
between state and national denominational officials on both sides. The 
unpleasant things which have happened are an embarrassment to our 
leaders and I am assured that they are anxious to establish structures 
and procedures for cooperation as soon as possible. We have gone a 
long way since 1940, and I hope that American Baptists will explore 
the new opportunities for cooperation which this changed attitude 
makes possible. This is a work of grace. 

Finally, God’s grace is obviously and powerfully at work among all 
of our North American conventions as we move together toward the 
climactic Jubilee Advance celebration in Atlantic City in May, 1964. 
The Joint Committee on Baptist Jubilee Advance is composed of 
trusted, dedicated representatives of the major Baptist conventions on 
this continent. Through the courtesy of C. C. Warren I have read the 
minutes of their meetings, and I have been deeply impressed by their 
prayerful determination to bridge the gaps that separate us and to heal 
the wounds that have been made by unwise unilateral activity. Irrita- 
tions, tensions and misunderstandings have been frankly and honestly 
shared by the Joint Committee in a spirit of humility and love. 


On February 28, 1958, they drew up a Statement on Baptist Re- 
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lationships which, if it were widely circulated in all of our conventions, 
would lift our relationships to a new level. To be truly appreciated, the 


entire statement should be read. I shall quote only a few sentences: 

In this Baptist Jubilee Advance each cooperating unit desires and prays 

for the strengthening and advance of brother Baptists of other bodies and 

areas. None desires to grow at the expense of the others, none believes 

it has a right to say to another, “We must increase and you must de- 

crease.” .. . Each will strive for the enlargement of its particular fellow- 

ship in the faith. But this spirit-prompted ambition will not tolerate 
scorn of any brethren nor that type of rivalry which flouts the principles 

of brotherhood in order to resort to tactics of predatory warfare. ... 

Our conversation about an “invasion” is occasioned by the be- 
havior of Baptists at their worst. The Baptist Jubilee Advance is a 
call for Baptists to behave at their best. I have faith that Southern 
Baptists can respond to that high challenge. This is a Baptist Advance, 
not merely a Southern Baptist Advance. Men rise above petty trifles 


when they are challenged by great events and great causes. 


One phase of the Baptist Jubilee Advance is the 30,000 movement, 
sponsored by the Southern Convention. This movement is challenging 
Southern Baptists as nothing else has in the last 25 years. Let me 
make it very clear that the objective is not to establish 30,000 Southern 
Baptist churches in the United States or on the North American con- 
tinent. C. C. Warren, former president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and director of the movement, has repeatedly insisted that the 
objective is to encourage Baptists to establish 10,000 new churches and 
20,000 new missions, at home and abroad. By missions he means Sun- 
day school and preaching points, most of which would be located in 
places where no church would ever be established. I can assure you 
that it is not the intention of the Director of the 30,000 movement or 
any agency of the Southern convention to use the Jubilee Advance as 
an incentive to invade any territory. It is not their intention to estab- 
lish 10,000 Southern Baptist churches and 20,000 Southern Baptist 
mission points. We sincerely hope that this Advance can be a harmoni- 
ous, cooperative venture in which we all share, that it may be to the glory 
of God and not to any particular branch of our fellowship. Whether 
or not the masses of Southern Baptists share Dr. Warren’s convictions, 
I do not know. One thing I do know: It is the responsibility of all of us 
who do share his convictions to strengthen his arm. 


For the first time since the tragic days of the War between the 
States, Baptists of this nation have an opportunity and challenge to 
act in concert for a cause that involves the welfare of all of us. Here- 
tofore most of our efforts toward reconciliation have been at the in- 
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stitutional and geographical levels. The Baptist Jubilee Advance gives 
us an opportunity to attack this problem at another level—the level of 
the spirit. Only if my heart is as thy heart can I sincerely offer thee 
my hand. If a truly Christian spirit prevails among us, structures of 
cooperation, from the local community all the way to the convention 
level, can be devised without difficulty. Southern Baptists are taking 
the Jubilee seriously. It will give many of us our first opportunity to 
participate in any meaningful endeavor beyond the scope of our con- 
vention interests. Many of our leaders see this as our first opportunity 
really to experience mutual understanding, appreciation and Christian 
charity. There is no guarantee that our people will walk across that 
bridge. Sectional rivalry and institutional idolatry may blind us to the 
opportunity which grace offers. But there is a fighting chance! My 
plea is that we bring to this task of building understanding and respect 
the same all-out devotion, zeal and sacrifice that any of us can possibly 
bring to the building of our institutional, programatic structures. More 
important than establishing 10,000 new churches is the task of creating 
10,000 communities where Baptists are dedicated to build centers of 
appreciation, respect, charity and cooperation. 


We are separate conventions and associations within one large 
Baptist family. If that fact ever captures our minds and hearts, then 
our traditional Baptist witness will experience a new birth of freedom 
and power. 
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Sacrifice and Priesthood 
in the Evangelical Tradition 


by WALTER P. CARVIN 


Recently there has been a growing emphasis on the concept of 
priesthood as it relates to the Protestant tradition. It has been realized 
that the primary evangelical doctrine of the “priesthood of all be- 
lievers” is not merely an individualistic approach to God but that it is a 
corporate concept and involves responsibility. A priest does not stand 
before God for himself; he stands before God for others. It has been 
pointed out by Winthrup S. Hudson’ and others that the priesthood 
of believers carries with it definite implications for the importance of 
the laity in our churches. The pastor cannot preempt for himself the 
role of priest, since each member is to represent Christ to his brother 
in the church and to the world outside of it. 


This seems so fruitful an emphasis for our Baptist polity that it 
would be well to look a little more at the concept of the “priesthood of 
believers” and to carry the thought still further. In scripture the pur- 
pose of any priest is not only to mediate between God and man; his even 
more basic purpose is to offer sacrifice. In scripture, as well as in all 
religion, this is the very basis of priesthood. In the New Testament 
we find it expressed quite clearly. Paul calls upon us to “present our 
bodies a living sacrifice unto God” (Rom. 12:1) and Peter says that 
“we are a holy priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifice unto God” (1 
Pet. 2:5). We cannot take the phrase “priesthood” and glibly apply it to 
ourselves without bringing with the phrase its full Biblical and New 
Testament meaning; and basic to the priesthood is the sacrifice. We 
cannot have the privilege of priesthood without its responsibilities. 


Modern study of the Old Testament theory of sacrifice has been 
helpful in showing some of the basic ideas of the sacrificial system. It 
would appear that sacrifice was not merely propitiatory; indeed, this 
element was by no means the only one in sacrifice. W. Robertson Smith 
in Religion of the Semites* has pointed out. how basic was the idea of 
communion and fellowship with God in sacrifice, for frequently the 
sacrifice culminated in a common meal from the flesh of the victim. 


Wa tter P. Carvin is pastor of the First Baptist Church, Deerfield, N. Y. 
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George Buchanan Grey in Sacrifice in the Old Testament’ has likewise 
indicated the importance of the idea of a gift to God as a means of wor- 
ship in the sacrificial system. Indeed, it seems that the three basic ideas 
of gift, forgiveness and communion were inextricably woven together 
throughout all of the system, with one idea or another predominating at 
different times in the history of Israel and with different sacrifices. In 
the Old Testament these ideas are frequently hidden behind the details 
of the sacrificial system, and it has been the task of modern scholarship 
to bring them again to light. Thus, sacrifice is by no means either an 
unworthy or immoral means of approach to God. Both Vincent Taylor* 
and F. C. N. Hicks® have been able to apply the concept of sacrifice to 
the New Testament teaching concerning the atonement without limiting 
its meaning to propitiation. To reinterpret the “priesthood of believers” 
in sacrificial language, therefore, is not necessarily to limit the atone- 
ment to its propitiatory and substitutionary aspects. 

We must face the question: How is it possible to state a Prot- 
estant concept of sacrifice offered by the believer-priest without, on the 
one hand, being too vague to have any meaning or, on the other, falling 
into the Roman Catholic error? There are two fixed points to guide us. 
First, there is definite New Testament evidence that the Christian is to 
offer sacrifice, evidence that is both explicit in such verses as 1 Pet. 
2:4 and implicit in the whole language and viewpoint of the New Testa- 
ment. Second, there is no sacrifice which we can offer for ourselves that 
is acceptable to God apart from the one complete act of Christ upon 
the cross. With both of these positives the Protestant must deal, neither 
denying New Testament evidence nor being frightened away from the 
rich concept of sacrifice by Roman Catholic heresy. 

1 Pet. 2:4 must be determinative for any evangelical view con- 
cerning priesthood and sacrifice since it is here that the two are ex- 
plicitly related to one another. 


Like living stones be yourselves built into a spiritual house, to be a holy 


priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus | 
Christ. 


The priesthood and the sacrifices are both part of the “spiritual house” 
into which the believer is built. Priesthood here is not an individualistic 
term; it is, rather, as we are “built into” one another that we exercise 
our priesthood and offer sacrifice. In 1 Pet. 2:9f. the priesthood is re- 
lated to the “people of God,” one of the great normative phrases used 
to express the meaning of the Church. Peter says, “But you are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people.”’ Here 
Peter is paraphrasing God’s words to the Israelites in Exod. 19:4-6a: 
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You have seen what I did to the Egyptians and how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings and brought you to myself. Now, therefore, if you will obey my 
voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my possession among all 

ple; for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation. 


Thus, priesthood is connected by Peter both with the “people of 
God” and the covenant of God, and the sacrifice of the believer-priest 
takes place among this people and within this covenant. The importance 
of the covenant in all the history of Israel has been increasingly em- 
phasized in recent Biblical study. It has been found to lie at the very 
basis of the nation of Israel. In Law and Covenant in Israel and the 
Ancient Near East®, George E. Mendenhall has pointed out the marked 
similarity between this covenant and the covenant made in ancient times 
between kings and their people, the “suzerainty treaty” where a great 
king bound his vassals to him in faithfulness and obedience. This, in the 
case of Israel, was a political as well as a religous agreement, in which 
the loosely connected tribes were bound to God and to no other King. 
The covenant was the basis of the political as well as of the religious 
life of Israel.’ The element of election plays a strong part in this cove- 
nant, as Exod. 19:4-6a indicates. It is by God’s, initiative and action 
that the people are “called out” of Egypt; by him they are delivered 
and through him they are made to be a “people of God.” 

Furthermore, it is in the covenant that the people of Israel en- 
tered into relation with God. 


Now by the Sinai covenant a close relationship was created with Yahweh 
and henceforth the covenant is envisaged only under the form of that 
relationship, which remains as close and as vital as in the days of Moses.® 


It would also appear that the very sacrificial system itself with ordained 
priesthood was one which existed only within this covenant. To quote 
Davidson in The Theology of the Old Testament: 


The meaning of the sacrificial system is of importance. The great 
mary fact .. . is that of the state of covenant relation between 

and the worshipping people. Though in covenant, the people were not 
thought of as sinless, For sins of infirmity, or ignorance as they were called, 
an atonement was provided in the sacrificial system. This is the meaning 
of the system. It is an institution provided of God for sins committed 
within the covenant. For some sins there was no atonement: sins done 
with a high hand cut a man off from the covenant people.® 


Thus, the very being of the people themselves, their identity as a nation, 
their relationship to God, their appointed means of worship, all national 
and religious life were based upon the covenant which God made. It is 
a matter of great interest then, to find that Peter, setting forth the place 
of the believer-priest and his sacrifice, should go back to this place 
where God entered into covenant with his people. 
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Peter draws a parallel between Israel in the Exodus and the 
Church. In the Exodus Israel was called out of bondage in Egypt unto 
God, God delivering Israel by his own great power; the New Israel is 
called out of darkness into light by the action of God through Jesus. 
In Exodus the result of this deliverance is that the people of God should 
be a nation of priests; the New Israel is called also to be a “royal 
priesthood.” 

In both the Old and the New Covenants the “people of God” is 
called out to be a nation of priests and to offer sacrifice. But the very 
covenant which makes them to be a people of God is in both cases itself 
ratified with sacrifice. In Exod. 24:6-8 Moses had the young men offer 
burnt offerings and peace offerings. 


And Moses took half of the blood and put it in basins, and half of the 
blood he threw against the altar; and they said, “All that the Lord has 
spoken we will do.” And Moses took the blood and threw it upon the 
people, and said, “Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord has 
made with you in accordance with these words!” 


At the last supper Jesus told his disciples, “This is the blood of the new 
covenant, which is poured out for many” (Matt. 26:27). To Jews 
brought up with the sacrificial system his words could only have refer- 
red to that first covenant God made with Israel, a covenant sealed with 
blood. “That the church, even in the earliest times, saw here the inaugu- 
ration of the New Covenant is incontestable. We find it impossible to 
believe that Jesus intended his action in any other way.””° 

Jesus conceived of his mission as that of the suffering servant 
who should give himself in sacrifice ; this seems certain from his words, 
not only at the last supper but throughout his ministry." The New 
Testament also speaks the same way. Hebrews speaks of the “blood of 
the everlasting covenant” (Heb. 13:20) and contrasts at length the 
perfect sacrifice of Christ with those of the Old Testament. Paul identi- 
fied Jesus with the Passover sacrifice. (e.g. 1 Cor. 5:7) John sees 
Jesus as “the lamb slain before the foundation of the world” (Rev. 
5:6). We are called into being as a “people of God” through the sacri- 
fice of Christ. 

Thus, our priesthood is inextricably bound with our nature as a 


“people of God” and finds all its meaning within this community. 
In the New Testament the Church as a whole is regarded as a “royal 
priesthood”; that is, it bears the same relation to the community as a 
whole as the Jewish priesthood bore to the period of Israel. The Church 
is “holy”: separated from the world and consecrated to God. It is “rep- 
resentative”: destined to bring men to God and God to men.” 

Further, our sacrifice as priests is also determined by our being a part 


of the community. It is because we have been sprinkled with the blood 
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of the once-for-all sacrifice that we can draw near to God. No sacrifice 
which we can make—of praise and thanksgiving (Heb. 13:15), of our- 
selves (Rom. 12:1), or of our works (Heb. 13:17)—is acceptable 
apart from this covenant relationship to God. And the covenant rela- 
tionship to God is itself made possible only by the sacrifice of Christ. 
Just as the old Israel owed its very being to the action of God, so the 
New Israel owes its very existence to the action of God in Christ. In 
the words of James Denney, “Christ did something for us in his death 
which we could not do for ourselves, and which we do not need to do 
after him. By his one offering he put us forever in the perfect relation 
to God.” 

Our priesthood is derived from the priesthood of Christ, and our 
sacrifice is derived from the sacrifice of Christ; and both depend upon 
that “spiritual temple” into which we are to be built as living stones. 
Yet, to stop here would not be fair to large areas of the New Testa- 
ment. While Hebrews speaks of the once-for-all sacrifice it also speaks 
of the High Priest who lives to make intercession for us (Heb. 7:25). 
The lamb which John saw in heaven stood “‘as one slain” (Rev. 5:6). 
The cup which was given to the disciples to drink was one which we 
drink and in so doing “show forth the Lord’s death” (I Cor. 11:26). 
The sacrifice which took place in time and space is yet rooted in eternity, 
and the living Lord who stands in the midst of his Church has the marks 
of the nails on his hands. Paul could speak of the cup of blessing as a 
“participation in the blood of Christ” (I Cor. 10:16) and of the fact 
that he was “crucified with Christ,” while whole areas of his thought 
could be summed up in the phrase “in him.” Is there not a sense in 
which the believer, through his union with Christ, is united with Christ 
in his sacrifice? Do we not share in the sacrifice? 

Much here turns on what we conceive the nature of our union with 
Christ to be. Certainly it cannot be a unity. We do not share the same 
supernatural substance. We cannot be said to “offer Christ.” Yet, if 
within the concept of the Church as the “people of God” there is room 
for the sacrifice of the believer-priest, we should certainly expect 
room within the concept of the Church as the “body of Christ.” Cer- 
tainly for Paul what happens to the redeemer happens to his whole 
body, i.e. not to him alone but to all who belong to him. So if he suffered 
death the same is true of them (2 Cor. 5:14). If he was raised from the 
dead, the same is true of them (1 Cor. 15:20-22). To quote Bultmann: 


God made this crucifixion the eschatological occurrence, so that, lifted out 
of all temporal limitation, it continues to take place in any present 
moment, both in the proclaiming word and in the sacraments. The apostle 
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bears about in his body the dying of Jesus and is stamped with the stigmati 
of Jesus (2 Cor. 4:10), the suffering of Christ overflows abundantly 
upon him (2 Cor. 1:5), he is crucified with Christ. 


Thus, when Paul beseeches us to present our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, he is asking us to carry out, as members of the body of Christ, the 
sacrifice which Christ has made. Even as Christ “took upon him the 
form of a servant,” so are we to be the servants of men (2 Cor. 4:5, 1 
Cor. 9:19). As Christ died to obtain life for men, so death is at work 
in the apostle in order that life may be at work in the hearers of his 
preaching (2 Cor. 4:12). 

All of the life of the Church is to be lived as a sacrifice to God. The 
praise and thanksgiving of its members rises as a sacrifice; the gifts it 
gives to its ministers are a sacrifice (Phil. 4:18). The converts are 
an acceptable sacrifice and he who wins them stands as priest offering 
them to God (Rom. 15:6). The Church, as the body of Christ, offers: 
itself to God through Christ its head and high priest. It lives in response 
to the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ; yet because that sacrifice is 
rooted in eternity it joins its sacrifice with that of its Lord. “I fill up 
in my body that which is lacking in the sufferings of Christ,” said 
Paul (Col. 1:24). So all the Church, rooted in that sacrifice from which 
it takes its being, finds itself the “fulness” of Christ and finds his sacri- 
fice operative through it. As a priestly body it stands before God for 
the world offering its prayers and supplications in the name of Christ; 
then it turns to face the world in the name of its Lord and as his 
representative. 

It is here, with the whole of life consecrated to God, that we find 
the deepest meaning of the sacrificial system of the Old Testament. For 
sacrifice in the Old Testament had at its root a gift to God offered in 
dedication so that there might be forgiveness and fellowship between 
the offerer and God. Christ thus offered himself to God, the suffering 
servant of Isaiah, who gives his life for many (Isa. 52:13-53:12). 
The Church, founded by this sacrifice, must in union with its Lord 
offer itself for the world. As it does so, it exercises its priestly func- 
tion, standing for Christ before the world and for the world before God 
with all the marks of Christ upon it. 

Doctrine reveals itself in practice, and if there is a place within the 
faith of the evangelical for a doctrine of priesthood and sacrifice then 
that doctrine should show itself in our worship. Here again the phrase, 
“priesthood of believers,” taking the term to include its corporate and 
sacrificial aspects, should be normative. Our priesthood is first of all 
based on the covenant relationship with God. Only within the New 
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Covenant is priesthood a meaningful term. This covenant has been won 
for us through the sacrifice which Christ made upon the cross. Thus, 
our priesthood is dependent upon the sacrifice of the cross. Evangelical 
worship which would be true to its belief in priesthood must keep the 
cross central, not only as a reminder of the Resurrection but as a con- 
stant sacrificial sign. All priestly worship must be beneath the cross. 

This priestly company is one which is “gathered” and “called” by 
the preaching of the Word and the keeping of the Sacraments. Only 
those who have responded to the action of God in Christ by an act of 
faith and obedience are qualified to stand before God as priests. This 
means that the Word must be preached and the Bread must be broken, 
for in these God powerfully speaks to us. Our Baptism is another 
strong symbol of our call to God; indeed, here is the act by which we 
become a part of the company of Christ and are enabled to stand before 
God in the priestly garments of his righteousness. ‘For as many of you 
as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ” (Gal. 3:27). Thus, 
priestly worship must be entered into by baptism and ordered around 
the open Word and the holy table. 


Priestly worship must be done by the whole of the company, not by 
one man. The priesthood of the pastor is derived, not from a hierarchy 
but from the entire company of believer-priests who have chosen him 
as their representative and symbol. That which he does he does in behalf 
of all and as the representative of all. This means that there should 
be as large a place for the participation of the congregation as pos- 
sible. It is conceivable that a “liturgical” service which is entered into 
with full heart and voice by all and which expresses the congregation’s 
prayer and praise in understandable yet noble language can be both 
evangelical and Baptistic. It is also conceivable that a very “free” 
service which is governed purely by the whim of the pastor and changed 
to suit his particular mood can be directly contrary to belief in the 
priesthood of believers. Such a service can be every bit as autocratic as 
a Roman Catholic Mass, and almost as unintelligible. 

The total aim of the service of worship must be that conscious 
dedication of praise and prayer and life which is sacrifice. We need to 
give expression to our nature as priests and to the fact that our priest- 
hood is derived from Christ and is possible only within the gathered 
fellowship which is the body of Christ. The priest exists to offer sacri- 
fice: the sacrifice of praise, the sacrifice of his own self. Thus each 
service of worship should culminate in some expression of this renewed 
self-offering. This could be done most effectively by renewing the old 
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Reformed tradition of putting the offering and the prayer after the 
sermon. From the Word of God we remember our nature of priests: in 
prayer and offering we exercise our responsibility and privilege. In the 
words of the poet Herbert: 

Trust in sermons, but in prayers most. 

Praying’s the end of preaching. 

The concept of the “priesthood of believers” has within it deep 
meaning both for our doctrine, and our devotion and worship. Yet, to 
bring to the phrase its sacrificial background has its obvious dangers. 
There is the danger of equating our sacrifice with that of Christ, of mis- 
taking our union with him to be a unity with him. But dangers, so long 
as we are aware of them, should not keep us from that which is a New 
Testament emphasis and which has been neglected among us. There 
are deep springs of the Spirit here. While the neglect of them may 
leave us safe, that neglect will also leave us shallow. 
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The One Church in the Thought 
of the Apostolic Fathers 


by Ropert T. HAnpy 


It has been a fascinating experience for one who has worked large- 
ly in the fields of modern church history to approach the Apostolic 
Fathers with an “ecumenical” question. The writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, that group of men who served the Church in the years between 
the Apostles and the Apologists, form a miscellaneous collection. They 
are diversified with respect to form, style, point of view and purpose. 
Ideas which are heavily stressed in one writing may be unknown to 
the author of another. In later church history, ideas reflected in various 
of the Apostolic Fathers were conjoined, but we must be careful not 
to read this back into the earlier documents. The writings clearly re- 
flect the fluidity of this early period of church history, and underline 
the fact that developments in different areas were proceeding at differ- 
ent speeds and not in identically the same direction. 


When they spoke of the Church, the Apostolic Fathers often em- 
phasized different points with respect to its ordering, although there 
appears to have been wide basic agreement as to its nature. Clement of 
Rome, for example, states the essence of the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession but uses the terms “bishop” and “presbyter” interchangeably, 
while Ignatius of Antioch stresses the monepiscopate but lacks an ex- 
plicit doctrine of apostolic succession. However, the Apostolic Fathers 
agreed in using the one word “church” both for a particular church in 
a given area and for the whole church in every place. In this they re- 
flected the general practice of the early church. “The sum total of 
Christian people, who lived in many places in the earth, was called ec- 
clesia’”; declares Hans Lietzmann, “every single church, however, was 
also called by the same name: for where two or three were gathered in 
the name of the Lord, there was he in their midst, there the body of 
Christ was visible, there was the ‘church’.’”* And the Apostolic Fathers 
further agreed in their very serious concern for the unity and for the 
oneness of the Church. 


Rosert T. Hanpy, a specialist in the field of modern American church his- 
tory, is professor of church history at Union Theological Seminary, New 


York, N. Y. and an associate editor of this journal. His latest book is Mem- 
bers One of Another. 
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Use of the Word “Ekklésia” 


The Apostolic Fathers frequently used the word “church 
(ekklésia) to refer to the body of Christians at a given place, to the 
whole congregation at that locality. Clement opens his letter with the 
familiar words, “The church of God, living in exile in Rome to the 
church of God, exiled in Corinth. . .’” 


Ignatius opens.each of his letters to various churches with a simi- 
lar formula. In his letter to the Smyrnaeans, for example, he begins 
with the words, “Heartiest greetings in all sincerity and in God’s Word 
from Ignatius, the ‘God-inspired,’ to the church of God the Father and 
the beloved Jesus Christ, which is at Smyrna in Asia.” In the same 
manner, Polycarp commences his epistle to the Philippians with the 
salutation, ‘““Polycarp and the presbyters with him, to the church of God 
that sojourns at Philippi; may mercy and peace be multiplied to you 
from God Almighty and Jesus Christ, our Saviour.” In keeping with 
this usage, the word is used in plural form to refer to a number of con- 
gregations. Ignatius sings the praises “of the churches” (Magnesians 
1:2); he transmits the greetings of “other churches” (ibid., 15:1) 
while writing to a given church; he regrets that he has been “unable 


to write to all the churches” (pasais tais ekklésiais; Letter to Polycarp, 
8:1). 


Very naturally, and apparently without selfconsciousness, the 
Apostolic Fathers also used the same word to refer to the whole Church, 
the catholic Church. Modern writers and translators have often tried 
to distinguish between the particular and the general use of the word 
by using it with a lower-case “c’”’ when a local church is meant, and 
with a capital “C” when the entire Church is intended. However, this 
practice was not followed in the time of the Apostolic Fathers. 
They shifted back and forth between the two usages of the word very 
readily and without distinction. Ignatius, for example, speaks of the 
intimacy “the Church enjoys with Jesus Christ,” and refers to Christ 
as the door to the Father through which enter “Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the prophets and apostles and the Church” (Ephesians 5:1; 
Philadelphians 5:1). Illustrations could be multiplied: in the grace 
after communion as found in the Didache, the faithful pray, “Remem- 
ber, Lord, your Church” (10:5); Barnabas speaks of certain ancient 
sacrificial practices as “a type of Jesus set before the church” (7:11); 
the Shepherd of Hermas usually has the word “church” in the general 
sense. 
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It is most illuminating to find passages in which the two main 
usages are both to be found. The Martyrdom of Polycarp opens with 
the vivid words, “The church of God (hé ekklésia tou theou) which 
sojourns at Smyrna to the church of God that sojourns at Philomelium, 
and to all those of the holy and Catholic Church (tés hagias kai katho- 
licés ekklésias) who sojourn in every place: may mercy, peace, and 
love be multiplied from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
the writing, Polycarp at one point is described as praying “for the 
churches throughout the world,” but a few verses later is reported as 
praying “for the whole Catholic Church throughout the world” (5:1; 
8:1). The word “catholic” could also be applied to a given church; 
Polycarp is spoken of as one who “showed himself an apostolic and 
prophetic teacher and bishop of the Catholic Church in Smyrna” 
(episcopos tés en Smyrné katholikés ekklésias ; ibid., 16:2). The shift- 
ing back and forth of usage is again illustrated by the later reference to 
Jesus Christ as “the Shepherd of the Catholic Church throughout the 
world” (19:2). 

In Ignatius there is a passage which I believe also shows the dou- 
ble usage clearly, though translators have often capitalized the first use 
of the word “church,” suggesting that the reference is to the whole 
Church. It seems to me to refer to a local congregation. The passage. 
Smyrnaeans 8:1-2a, follows: 

Flee from schism as the source of mischief. You should all follow the 
bishop as Jesus Christ did the Father. Follow, too, the presbytery as 
you would the apostles; and respect the deacons as you would God’s 
law. Nobody must do anything that has to do with the Church without the 
bishop’s approval. You should regard that Eucharist as valid which is 


celebrated either by the bishop or by someone he authorizes. Where the 


bishop is present, there let the congregation gather, just as where Jesus 
Christ is, there is the Catholic Church. 


The bishop, presbyters and deacons as referred to in this passage were 
all related to the church of a given place; hence I believe that the pas- 
sage illustrates both uses of the one word “ekklésia.’” 


The Unity of the Church 


The Apostolic Fathers exhibited intense concern for the unity of 
the church. Clement calls schism “abominable and unholy” (1:1), and 
argues, quoting Paul, that as the members of our human body must 
act in concord, so “we must preserve our Christian body too in its en- 
tirety” (38:1). Ignatius speaks of himself as “a man utterly devoted 
to unity” (Philadelphians 8:1); he insists that “God stands for unity. 
It is his nature” (Trallians 11:2). In writing to Polycarp, he declares 
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emphatically, “Make unity your concern—there is nothing better than 
that” (1:2). 

The concern for unity which was so central in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers had its chief focus in the unity of the church at a 
given place, in the local congregation. These authors often wrote in 
order to appeal to a specific church to heal its schisms and manifest in- 
ternal unity. When Clement refers to “abominable and unholy schism,” 
it is clear that he is speaking of a particular schism in the church of 
Corinth: 


We refer to the abominable and unholy schism, so alien and foreign to 
those whom God has chosen, which a few impetuous and headstrong 
fellows have fanned to such a pitch of insanity that your good name, 
once so famous and dear to us all, has fallen into the gravest ill dispute 
(I Clement 1:1). 


In his famous chapters on the church (42-4), Clement argues for 
orderly procedure precisely in order that the congregation might find 
unity. Cyril Richardson uses quite rightly, I think, the lower-case “c” 
in his translation of 44:3: 


. . . we view it as a breach of justice to remove from their ministry those 
who were appointed either by them [i.e., the apostles] or later on and 
with the whole church’s (tes ekklesias pases) consent, by others of the 
proper standing, and who, long enjoying everybody’s approval, have 
ministered to Christ’s flock faultlessly, humbly, quietly, and unassumingly. 


But should not the similar words in the fifth chapter of Ignatius’ 
letter to the Ephesians be similarly understood? The passage reads: 


If in so short a time I could get so close to your bishop—I do not mean 
in a natural way, but in a spiritual—how much more do I congratulate 
you on having such intimacy with him as the Church enjoys with Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ with the Father. That is how unity and harmony 
come to prevail everywhere. Make no mistake about it. If anyone is not 
inside the sanctuary, he lacks God’s bread. And if the prayer of one or two 
has great avail, how much more that of the bishop and the total Church 
(pases tes ekklesias). He who fails to join in your worship shows his 
arrogance by the very fact of becoming a schismatic (5:1-3). 


Would not “total Church” be better translated “whole church?” This 
is not at all to deny that there was a very strong.sense of the oneness of 
the universal Church in the Apostolic Fathers—more about that in 
the next section—but it is to say that when they spoke of unity, they 
were thinking primarily of the unity of the particular church of a 
given place. Ignatius, again, writing to the Philadelphians, illustrates 
the point exactly: 


Not that I found schism among you—rather had you been sifted. As 
many as are God’s and Jesus Christ’s, they are on the bishop’s side; and 
as many as repent and enter the unity of the church (ten henoteta tes 
ekklesias) they shall be God’s, and thus they shall live in Jesus Christ’s 
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way. Make no mistake, my brothers, if anyone joins a schismatic he will 

not inherit God’s Kingdom. If anyone walks in the way of heresy, he is 

out of sympathy with the passion (3:1-3). 

The unity of the congregation under its properly appointed leaders 
was of intense concern in the age of the Apostolic Fathers, for per- 
vasive gnosticism threatened to sweep away the very foundations. 
These writers were tremendously concerned with the specific units of 
the whole Church; when they spoke of schism they customarily were 
thinking of schism in a church of a particular place; when they spoke 
of unity they were thinking of unity in the congregation, which in some 
places may have included a number of “house churches.” The health and 
wholeness of each church were of concern to members of other churches. 
They took with great seriousness the life of the congregation at a 
given place, and magnified the importance of its unity. At a time when 
the total number of churches was relatively small, the health of one 
was a matter of concern to all. 


The Oneness of the Church 


Along with this emphasis on the necessity of the unity of the par- 
ticular churches—indeed, reinforcing it strongly—was a sense of the 
oneness of all the churches as the Church. The letters of the Apostolic 
Fathers were written out of a genuine sense of the solidarity of all 
the churches, out of a genuine recognition that they were somehow one. 
The churches had a profound concern for one another, in trouble and 
in joy. 

This oneness, however, seems not to have been an organizational 
or a humanly-structured one. It was a spiritual or a mystical oneness 
for the most part. Or, to put it another way, it was not a “horizontal” 
unity of formal ties but a “vertical” unity—because each church was 
God’s , ina strongly felt sense they were all together one in Him. Thus, 
the relationships between churches were largely informal, spontaneous, 
friendly, occasional. One church wrote to another to admonish it, to en- 
courage it, to point out the true way. Representatives were sometimes 
sent from one church to another on a mission of friendship. When 
Ignatius heard that the church at Antioch was again at peace, he in- 
cluded these words in his letter to the Philadelphians: “Consequently, 
it would be a nice thing for you, as a church of God, to elect a deacon 
to go there on a mission, as God’s representative, and at a formal 
service to congratulate them and glorify the Name” (10:1, cf. his Let- 
ter to Polycarp, 7:1-2). But notice the way this is put: “it would be a 
nice thing.” The Didache explains in lively fashion that travelling 
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apostles and prophets were the responsibility of the church which they 
were visiting (if they did not stay too long!), implying that they came 
on their own and were not representatives of a higher body (chap. 
11-13). 


Is considerably more than this implied in Clement’s letter to the 
church at Corinth (chaps. 42-4) ? Here it is emphatically stated that the 
apostles “preached in country and city and appointed their first con- 
verts, after testing them by the Spirit, to be the bishops and deacons 
of future believers” (42:4). That is, at each place where the apostles 
founded a church, they appointed the continuing leaders in orderly 
fashion. But the continuing unity of the churches seems largely to have 
been a vertical one, through the apostles to God. Chapter 44, already 
quoted in part above in another connection, was written with a specific 
congregation in mind: 

Now our apostles, thanks to our Lord Jesus Christ, knew that there was 
going to be strife over the title of bishop. It was for this reason and be- 
cause they had been given an accurate knowledge of the future, that 
they appointed the officers we have mentioned. Furthermore, they later 
added a codicil to the effect that, should these die, other approved men 
should succeed to their ministry. In the light of this, we view it as a 
breach of justice to remove from their ministry those who were appointed 
either by them [i.e., the apostles] or later on and with the whole church’s 
consent, by others of proper standing, and who, long enjoying every- 
body’s approval, have ministered to Christ’s flock faultlessly, humbly, 
quietly, and unassumingly. For we shall be guilty of no slight sin if we 
eject from the episcopate men who have offered the sacrifices with in- 
nocence and wholeness (44:1-4). 
That is, the members of a given church would be guilty of sin if they 
ejected a bishop who had been properly appointed by the apostles who 
founded the church, or who had been properly appointed by it. Clement, 
as bishop of the church of Rome, felt constrained to appeal to the 
church at Corinth to heal its schisms encouraged by the prevailing 
sense of the oneness of the churches everywhere, as they were all re- 
lated historically to the one source. The lateral ties, however, seem to 
have been informal and occasional. Clement’s tse of the concept of the 
elect people of God strengthens his emphasis on the oneness of the 
Church. In the salutation of the letter to the Corinthians, the latter are 
addressed as ‘“‘you who are called and sanctified by God’s will through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” And at its close, he re-emphasizes election, 
coupling it with the familiar image of the people of God: 


And now may the all-seeing God and Master “of spirits” and Lord “of 
all flesh,” who chose the Lord Jesus Christ and us through him “to be his 
own people,” grant to every soul over whom His magnificent and holy 
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name has been invoked, faith, fear, peace, patience, long-suffering, self- 
control, purity, and sobriety (64:1). 


In many passages Ignatius reveals his unfailing belief in the 
mystical oneness of the Church. For him it was a oneness from God 
through Jesus Christ to the bishops: “For Jesus Christ—that life from 
which we can’t be torn—is the Father’s mind, as the bishops too, ap- 
pointed the world over, reflect the mind of Jesus Christ” (Ephesians 
3:2). The union of the faithful in God is magnified in such a passage 
as this: 

It is monstrous to talk Jesus Christ and to live a Jew. For Christianity 
did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Christianity. People of every 
tongue have come to believe in it, and so been united together in God 

(Magnesians 10:3). 

A similar point is made in the letter to the Philadelphians: 


Priests are a fine thing, but better still is the High Priest who was en- 
trusted with the Holy of Holies. He alone was entrusted with God’s secrets. 
He is the door to the Father. Through it there enter Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the prophets and the apostles and the Church. All these find their 
place in God’s unity (9:1). 


With even greater force he writes to the Smyrnaeans, “And thus, by 
his resurrection, he raised a standard to rally his saints and faithful 
forever—whether Jews or Gentiles—in one body of his Church” (en 
heni sdmati tés ekklésias autou, 1:2). 

The mystical oneness of the Church is powerfully presented in the 
early Christian homily that has been known as the second letter of 
Clement. Chapter 14, clearly informed by Platonic philosophical pre- 
suppositions, describes the Church as a pre-existent spiritual reality 
which took visible form in the flesh of Christ and is a continuation of 
the incarnation. The complex chapter opens with these words: 


So, my brothers, by doing the will of God our Father we shall belong 
to the first Church, the spiritual one, which was created before the sun 
and the moon. . . . So, then, we must choose to belong to the Church of 
life in order to be saved. I do not suppose that you are ignorant that the 
living “Church is the body of Christ.” For Scripture says, “God made 
man male and female.” The male is Christ ; the female is the Church. The 
Bible, moreover, and the Apostles say that the Church is not limited 
to the present, but existed from the beginning (14:1, 2a). 
The so-called Letter to Diognetus emphasizes the oneness of the Church 


by speaking of Christians as the ‘‘new race.” 


The Shepherd of Hermas is different from the other writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers in a number of ways. Not only is it much longer 
than the other writings, but with its visions and parables it has quite a 
different character. Not often, and then for the most part only indirect- 
ly, did it reflect the historical situation which shaped it; its language 
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was often fanciful and general. Written probably in the late first and 
early second century, for several centuries it was accepted by some as 
part of Scripture, and had considerable influence. 


When it speaks of the Church, it refers characteristically not to 
particular churches but to the one Church. The first vision announces 
the theme: 


Behold, the God of hosts, whom I love, who has by his mighty power and 

his great understanding created the world, and by his glorious design 

clothed his creation with beauty, and by his potent word fixed the heavens 

and founded the earth upon the waters, and by his own wisdom and 

foresight formed his holy church, which he had blessed—behold, he is 

removing the heavens and the mountains and the hills and the seas, and 

all things will be level for his chosen, so that he may fulfill to them the 

promise he made with great glory and joy, if they keep with great faith 

the commands of God which they have received (3:4). 
The author views the Church as the channel through which insight into 
spiritual things has come to him. “So as I was walking along by my- 
self,” he declares, “ I prayed the Lord to complete the revelations and 
visions that he had shown me through his holy church. . .” (Vis. IV, 
1:3). 

The Shepherd of Hermas often symbolizes the Church in the form 
of a woman: in Vision IV as a girl from a bridal chamber (2:1); in 
Vision II as an elderly woman, because “she was created first of all; 
that is why she is elderly; and it was because of her that the world 
was formed” (4:1). 


The main image of the Church in the Shepherd of Hermas is that 
of the tower, and it is emphatically an image of oneness. As the image 
appears in Vision III, the stones of which the tower was built “fitted 
one another so closely that their joints did not show, and the tower 
building looked as though it was built of a single stone’ (2:6). As 
for the stones: 


The stones that are square and white and fit their joints are the apostles 
and bishops and teachers and deacons who have lived in the holiness of 
God, and have been bishops and teachers and deacons for God’s chosen 
in purity and reverence. Some of them have fallen asleep, and others are 
still living. They always agreed with one another and were at peace with 
one another, and listened to one another; that is why their joints fit 
together in the building of the tower (5:1). 


The rejected stones that lie near the tower are those who wish to re- 
pent, and can be used in the tower if they do, but the broken stones far 
from the tower are the sons of disobedience whose faith was hypo- 
critical. It is interesting to note that the stones in the one Church are 
the individual Christians, not local churches. The tower is still building, 
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for “When the building of the tower is finished, the end will come. But 
it will be quickly built up” (8:9). Thus, eschatological perspectives 
further emphasize the oneness of the Church. In this connection, recall 
the grace after communion as found in the Didache: “Remember, Lord, 
your Church, to save it from all evil and to make it perfect by your 
love. Make it holy, ‘and gather’ it ‘together from the four winds’ into 
your Kingdom which you have made ready for it” (10:5). 


The image of the tower appears at a number of points in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, in fullest form in Parable IX. The theme of oneness is 
fully carried out: “So those who have believed the Lord through his 
Son and clothe themselves with these spirits will become one spirit and 
one body, and their garments will be of one color” (13:5). But the bad 
stones, the hypocrites, the blasphemers, the doubters and the evildoers, 
will be cast out of the Church. “After these have been cast out, the 
church of God will be one body, one thought, one mind, one faith, one 
love, and then the Son of God will rejoice and be glad over them, when 
he has taken his people back pure” (18:4). 


The Apostolic Fathers, thus, were greatly concerned with the unity 
of the churches and the oneness of the Church. They put great stress on 
the unity of the particular church at a given locality, believing strongly 
that it should be united, harmonious and properly ordered. They moved 
in an atmosphere in which they felt the Church to be one spiritually, 
mystically one in God through Christ. The relationships between the 
churches appear to have been informal and sporadic, but they were 
conscious that together they made up one Church, for each church was 
God’s church, and his nature was unity. 
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SERMON: 


Free Men 


by Roy PEARSON 


Freedom is a magic word. Speak it, and suddenly you see the peo- 
ple of Israel surging out of their bondage in Egypt. Or you remember 
the Maccabees and how they hated foreign domination. Or you think 
about Patrick Henry and his ageless ultimatum, “Give me liberty, or 
give me death!” Or you recall the wild revolt in Hungary and what it 
meant in human hope and aspiration. There is no secret about it: let 
freedom be the antonym of slavery, and everyone would choose freedom. 


This choice is wholly natural and right, but there is a needed cau- 
tion in the famous reminder of Elton Trueblood that many a man who 
calls himself emancipated is really only unbuttoned. There are dimen- 
sions to the state of being free which the word “freedom” itself does 
not make obvious; and one finds a lively challenge in that command 
from the First Letter of Peter: 


Live as free men, yet without using your freedom as a pretext for evil; 
but as servants of God (i Pet. 2:16). 


I 
Take freedom of speech, for example. What glory there is in that 
freedom, and how much we owe to all the valiant men and women who 
have steadily refused to give it up! Their tongues could not be bought. 
Their lips could not be bribed. Their throats could not be silenced. 


Here was Amos, the lowly shepherd of Tekoa who stalked into the 
marketplaces of the north country seven hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Jesus and proclaimed God’s condemnation of the judges, the 
priests and the nobles because they sold the righteous for silver and 
the needy for a pair of shoes. Here were Peter and the other apostles— 
forbidden to preach in Jerusalem, thrown into prison for their dis- 
obedience, finally dragged before the council of the high priest and all 
the senate of Israel, and there again denied the right to speak any more 
about Jesus. But they went on speaking; “we must obey God rather 
than men,” they said. Here were all the Christian martyrs of every age 
and land who would not let the state become the master of their tongues, 
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and here were all the other men and women who would not let the 
church usurp the autocratic mantle of the state. Here was Adlai Steven- 
son in the early days of his campaign for the presidency, disagreeing 
with Democratic leaders on a matter of political strategy, told that the 
course he favored would probably lose him the nomination, and then re- 
plying simply, “I don’t have to win.” Here was Victor Riesel—blinded 
by the acid which his enemies had hurled into his face, lying in his hospi- 
tal bed and making plans to go back to his typewriter. “They knocked me 
out for six weeks,” he said, “—but that’s all.” Freedom of speech! What 
glory there is in that freedom, and how much we owe to all the valiant 
men and women who have refused to give it up! 


But have there been no times when freedom of speech has been 
used “as a pretext for evil”? In one of the notebooks of Phillips Brooks 
there is a phrase which apparently caught the man’s attention and 
which he recorded without any explanatory context: “—like a bell 
buoy got adrift and ringing wildly all over the ocean.” And can you 
think of no occasions when freedom of speech has meant no more than 
that? Working one day in the woods behind my house, I heard on the 
street below me a little boy who was shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Shut up! Shut up! Shut up!” Over and over again he bellowed the 
words and although in the silence of the woods I listened for a long 
time, there was no other sound to be heard. Just his own “Shut up! 
Shut up! Shup up!” And has freedom of speech never become a stultify- 
ing force like that—fostering mediocrity, ridiculing honest effort, si- 
lencing the dawning whisper of some new insight badly needed by a 
world in travail? 


The false witnesses against Jesus were exercising freedom of 
speech. The persecutors of Galileo were exercising freedom of speech. 
The race baiters in the south are exercising freedom of speech. You 
might use freedom of speech to justify nagging, gossip, malicious in- 
nuendo, lies or senseless chatter; and sooner or later you discover that 
freedom of speech is not enough. It is like water, which can cleanse 
or drown. It is like light, which can illuminate or blind. It is like elec- 
tricity, which can cook food or kill babies. Whatever else you may say 
about freedom of speech, you have to say that of itself it is insufficient. 
The wild horse needs a bridle. The wagging tongue must have a master. 
Do not try to name the master quite yet, but at least face the fact that 
somewhere in the inner citadel of the liberty to speak one’s mind there 
must be control, restraint, discipline and even bondage. 
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II 
In the second place, think about freedom of the press. There is 
glory in that freedom, too. In a day when few of us can discover the 
facts about our community through independent research, it is a matter 
of the utmost consequence that the professional means of communica- 
tion should not be enslaved. 


Freedom of the press means that reporters can search out the 
facts about a specific event or issue and that these facts can be printed 
without fear of reprisal. It means that editors can form their own opin- 
ions about matters of public interest and that they can then submit 
their conclusion to the test of widespread discussion. It means that a 
newspaper need not be the instrument of anything except the truth, 
that a book does not have to pass the bar of majority approval before 
it can be published, and that neither government nor any other large 
concentration of power can prevent the dissemination of information 
and ideas. Freedom of the press is the liberty to think, print, distribute 
and read; and there is glory in that freedom. 


But have there not been times when freedom of the press has been 
used “as a pretext for evil”? Have newspapers never twisted the truth 
—lifting phrases out of context, minimizing major facts and magnify- 
ing minor ones, and becoming the prostitutes of an economic interest 
or political preference? Has the wonderful new medium of paper- 
backed books never been degraded into a flagrant pandering to man’s 
baser hungers for cruelty, violence and lust? Has the public press never 
been guilty of perverting good taste, depressing moral standards, in- 
flicting needless pain on helpless subjects of its scrutiny, and growing 
fat on advertising which multiplied the evils of drinking and gambling? 
And what about the ordinary reader himself? Does he never use the 
freedom of the press to feed his own appetite for idle rumors and 
malicious gossip, for obscene stories and lewd pictures, for the slander 
of innocent minorities and the destruction of good reputations? Does 
he never let his dimes and quarters vote for the scandal sheets while 
courageous journalism founders into bankruptcy because of him and 
others like him? 


A few years ago Roland E. Wolseley set out to establish some 
standards for a religious newspaper, and found that he could best ap- 
proach the task by asking some questions: 


Does the paper, through its editorials, fight the forces of evil in the local 
community? Does it expose political chicanery, police dishonesty and in- 
efficiency, and other forms of community mismanagement if they exist in 
its territory? Or does it wink at violations of the law committed by the 
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“best” people? Is it silent about all but the most trivial issues? Does the 
paper print not only news about the town’s or city’s churches but also 
fair-minded news about the local cooperative, Socialist or other minority 
party meetings, labor rallies and other neglected or unpopular activities ? 
Does it go out of its way to see that minority groups are given the chance 
to reply to editorial charges, so that readers will know that there are 
dissatisfied or rebellious people in the community and the reasons for 
their rebelliousness? Does it print enough crime news and court reports 
to serve as a thorough record of community criminal action, so that pos- 
sible victims are warned and criminals are put under the spotlight of pub- 
licity ? Does it seek to apply Christian principles by attacking and exposing 
racial discrimination, misrepresentation of individuals by name-callers 
and gossips, vigilante groups that take the law into their own hands, and 
religious bigots? 


Freedom of the press is not enough. The wild horse needs a bridle. 
The linotype must have a master. Do not try to name the master quite 
yet, but at least face the fact that somewhere in the inner citadel of the 
freedom to print and to read there must be personal responsibility, 
reverence for truth, capacity for evaluating the essential and the non- 
essential, individual discipline and corporate courage. 


III 

Third, consider freedom of worship. What power there has been 
in that freedom, and how much poorer life would be without it! 

To lift up the heart to a Strength beyond all worldly strength, to 
a Wisdom greater than all earthly wisdom and to a Goodness trans- 
cending all human goodness ; to recognize the need for every two to face 
a Third, and to insist that every quarrel or debate be seen in the context 
of an everlasting righteousness; to have no fear save fear of God, and 
to live so surely in God’s presence that no other presence can tempt or 
dismay ; to draw one’s sustenance from wells too deep to be polluted, to 
find one’s light in suns too pure to be sullied, and to set one’s course by 
stars too high for man to displace—this is in part what it means to 
worship. Out of such communion with his Maker man has marched to 
nobler victories than he had thought that he could even undertake. “If 
God be for me, who can be against me?” he has asked himself. Being 
free to worship, he has also been free to defy tyrants, refuse bribes, 
endure torture, love his enemies and give himself in selfless ministry to 
the needs of starvation, homelessness, injustice, ignorance and despair. 

But have there been no times when freedom of worship has been 
used “as a pretext for evil”? To be at liberty to worship any god is to 
be at liberty to worship the false no less than the true, and what a 
motley host the present pantheon contains! Some men worship Mars; 
others, Venus. Some bow down before their race; others, before their 
nation. Money is the god of some, and popularity of others, and hap- 
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piness of still others. There are those who worship the past, and those 
who worship the present, and those who worship the future. 


Freedom of worship is sometimes nothing but a euphemism for 
the right to be foolish or greedy or cruel or vain. When it takes no 
higher. form than this, it leaves us in a state of mind like that described 
by the American named Taverner in John Buchan’s Mountain Mead- 
ow. Taverner is a sick man who has gone up into the lonely Canadian 
Barrens in the hope of finding his soul again, and one night at a bend 
of the Little Fish River he speaks to Edward Leithen about his na- 
tive land: 


I’m saying nothing against my country. I know it’s the greatest on earth. 
But, my God! I hate the mood it has fallen into. It seems to me there 
isn’t one section of society that hasn’t got some kind of jitters—big busi- 
ness, little business, politicians, newspaper men, even the college pro- 
fessors. We can’t talk except too loud. We’re bitten by the exhibitionist 
bug. We’re boosters and high-powered salesmen and propagandists, and 
yet we don’t know what we want to propagand, for we haven’t got any 
kind of common creed. All we ask is that a thing should be colorful and 
confident and noisy. Our national industry is really the movies. We’re one 
big movie show. And just as in the movies we worship languishing gig- 
olos and little blonde girls out of the gutter, so we pick the same bogus 
deities in other walks of life. 

Freedom of worship is not enough. The wild horse needs a bridle. 
The bending knee must choose its master with discrimination. Do not 
try to name the master even yet, but face at least the fact that worship 
is no more a panacea than education. So much depends on what is 


taught and what is worshipped. 
IV 


Finally, turn to freedom from want. Surely here is a freedom 
wholly right for men to seek, and none would claim that anyone should 
rest content in hunger or cold, in nakedness or homelessness. 

During their early months in the new land the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth were desperately in need of food, homes, clothing and medi- 
cine; was it wrong that freedom from want was one of the primary 
goals which they set for themselves? When my mother and my uncle 
were growing up in a small Massachusetts town at the close of the last 
century, their lot was frequently so bad that they dug dandelions as 
their only food, and the hours which other children spent in play they 
used to make lampshades to keep the family alive; was it wrong that 
freedom from want became one of their fondest dreams? The average 
per capita income of more than half the people in the world is less than 
$100, and more than half the people in the world go to bed every night 
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undernourished if not actually hungry; is it wrong that freedom from 
want should occupy a large place in their minds? 


But have there been no times when freedom from want has been 
used “as a pretext for evil?” It is one thing to want food in the serise 
that, if you do not get it, your health or your life will be in jeopardy. 
But it is quite another thing to want food in the sense that you do not 
care for hamburg but want lobster. It is one thing to want things in the 
sense that you do not have coal to heat your house or tools to earn your 
daily bread; it is quite another to want things in the sense that your 
Cadillac does not have venetian blinds or a chrome extension on the ex- 
haust pipes or musical horns or a squirrel’s tail on the radio antenna. 
Many a man who claims that all he desires is freedom from want 
would be wiser to confess an insatiable greed. To use the words of 
Thoreau, he is determined to be starved before he is hungry, and the 
harder he struggles for freedom from want, the deeper he sinks into 
bondage to wants. 


Moreover, freedom from want is not an end in itself. It is less a 
freedom to enjoy—as one enjoys the freedom to relax in a hammock 
on a warm summer day—than the freedom to serve—as one is free 
enough from hunger to give some of his food to his fellows or 
free enough from weakness to bear his neighbor’s burden. Freedom 
from want can never be held in isolation. It must always be seen in 
the context of those who do not have it—the 200,000 refugees from 
Hungary, the 120,000 evacuees from Port Said and the Sinai Pen- 
insula, the 700,000 families left destitute by famine in Hokkaido, the 
war widows of Korea, the hungry hordes of India and Pakistan, the 
homeless multitudes in Hong Kong, Greece and Germany. Freedom 
from want is not enough. There has to be brotherhood, too. There has 
to be stewardship and sympathy and helpfulness and love. The wild 
horse needs a bridle. The hungry heart must have a master. 


Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want—precious freedoms, all of them; and all of them 
well worth a man’s devotion. But true freedom is always exercised in 
bondage—as on a dance floor the liberty of each depends upon the dis- 
cipline of all. “Freedom is not absence of determination,” the late Wil- 
liam Temple has written; “it is spiritual determination, as distinct from 
mechanical or even organic determination. It is determination by 
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what seems good as contrasted with determination by irresistible 
compulsion.” 


And if we now are asked to name the source of the bondage which 
gives us our freedom, where better could we turn than back to those 
words of Peter? “Live as free men, yet without using your freedom as 
a pretext for evil,” he said: “but live as servants of God.” 


We have freedom of speech only when our fealty to God prevents 
that freedom from becoming our prison. We have freedom of the press 
only when we are so thoroughly committed to the will of God that no 
human will can enslave us. We have freedom of worship only when our 
faithfulness to God removes the need to placate any other deity. And 
we have freedom from want only when we long so much to share God’s 
love for other men that our hungers waste away until they seem to 
disappear completely. 


The Past Speaks to the Present about the Church 


Our whole design is accomplished if . . . other contentions being laid 
asleep, the only care and contention of all by whom the name of our 
blessed Redeemer is called, might for the future be to walk humbly with 
their God, and, in the exercise of all Love and Meekness towards each 
other, to perfect holyness in the fear of the Lord, each one endeavouring 
to have his conversation such as becometh the Gospel, and . . . vigorously 
to promote in others the practice of true Religion and undefiled in the sight 
of God our Father. And that in this backsliding day, we might not spend 
our breath in fruitless complaints of the evils of others; but may everyone 
begin at home to reform in the first place our own hearts and wayes; and 
then to quicken all that we may have influence upon to the same work; 
that if the will of God were so, none might deceive themselves by resting 
in and trusting to a form of godliness without the power of it, and inward 
experience of the efficacy of those truths that are professed by them. 

Second London Confession of 1677, Introduction. 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Hermeneutics and Exegesis (Part III} 


Having considered hermeneutical rules which give heed to textual 
criticism, grammar and syntax, and literary form, we conclude with two 
further basic principles. 


A fourth imperative in biblical interpretation is to determine the 
historical setting of the text. Under what circumstances were the words 
first spoken or written? Regrettably, it is sometimes impossible to say 
with exactitude. Especially perplexing to us moderns is the fact that 
the majority of biblical literature is anonymous or pseudonymous. The 
traditions of Moses, David, Solomon and the apostles as authors are 
not to be understood as though they were modern writers. In biblical 
days there was little pride of personal authorship and no copyright 
laws. Plagiarism was unknown; the use of another man’s name was not 
dishonesty but rather a mark of respect and even veneration. Today 
anything written must establish itself as independent and new—if not 
in content, at least in intent (witness the acrobatic apologies of authors 
in their prefaces!). In those days, however, the reverse was more often 
true: a work had to show itself to be traditional, securely founded on 
time-honored beliefs and practices. This need to vindicate the new by 
reference to the old was undoubtedly a factor in the use that Jesus and 
the first Christians made of the Old Testament. 


Knowledge of ancient Near Eastern literary habits delivers us 
from bondage to traditional notions of biblical authorship. Deuteronomy 
takes on new meaning when we see it as a reapplication of earlier law 
to the seventh century B.C., actually some five centuries later than 
Moses. Daniel is recognized as a call to faith in the God of history de- 
livered in the midst of the second-century Hellenistic persecutions of 
Judaism that makes use of stories and visions traditionally told of a cer- 
tain Daniel and his friends who lived in the sixth century during the 
Babylonian exile. 


_ The same is also true of the New Testament. The Gospel of John 
is best appreciated as variations on the theme of the temporal and the 
eternal Christ, fashioned in the literary form of the earlier gospels, but 
serving basically a theological rather than historical purpose. The Pas- 
toral Epistles, credited to Paul, become intelligible as a summons to 
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third- or fourth-generation Christians to maintain the order and doc- 
trine of the church in a time of waning conviction. In other words, the 
discovery that books belong to periods other than those suggested by 
tradition does not nullify the value of the books but rather unlocks new 
dimensions of meaning. 


Historical research is not uniformly successful in illuminating the 
Bible. Most of the psalms and proverbs cannot be dated, even to the 
proper century. In such cases, analysis of literary form is usually the 
most helpful method. That is, while the chronology of the text is wholly 
or largely unknown, its function in Hebrew culture can often be de- 
noted with valuable exegetical results. Psalm 2, for example, appears 
as an enthronement hymn for an Israelite king, and Proverbs 1-8 turns 
out to be the sayings of Israelite sages intended for the instruction of 
the young. 


A final principle of adequate hermeneutics calls us to place the 
text in the total context of biblical religion. This is the most exacting 
of the hermeneutical steps, since it is extremely difficult to hold in mind 
the total range of biblical material on a given theme. The conscientious 
interpreter must rely on more than his memory. He must have basic 
volumes at his disposal, particularly concordances, such as that to the 
Revised Standard Version or Young’s Analytical Concordance. Beyond 
thalt he needs word dictionaries that trace the development and nuances 
of the primary biblical themes and clothe the linguistic bones with in- 
terpretative flesh and blood. Some examples will suffice. For all-round 
purposes the exegete cannot do better than Alan Richardson, ed., A 
Theological Word Book (1950), and J.-J. von Allmen, ed., A Com- 
panion to the Bible (1958), (which, according to its preface, was almost 
titled La Parole et les mots, “The Word and the words’’!). More selec- 
tive and thus deeper in treatment are Norman Snaith, The Distinctive 
Ideas of the Old Testament (1944), and the two volumes of Bible Key 
Words so far translated from Gerhard Kittel’s mammoth German 
theological wordbook. Specific themes in Old and New Testament are 
treated with illumination in the Studies in Biblical Theology series pub- 
lished by Student Christian Movement Press in England and A. R. AI- 
lenson in this country. This series deserves as wide a reading in the 
United States as it has received in Great Britain. Brilliant examples of 
the way in which the unity of biblical themes can be traced through 
all their diversity are Alan Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology 
of the New Testament (1958), which devotes much attention to the 
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Old Testament, and T. H. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testament 
Theology (1958) and George Knight, A Christian Theology of the 
Old Testament (1959), which continually raise the Old Testament to 
the level of Christian relevance. 


The pathway to which these rules of biblical interpretation point 
is one strewn with obstacles and pocked with pitfalls. Much that has 
passed for expository preaching has been vitiated by failure of the in- 
terpreter to take the final hermeneutical step or by his taking it halt- 
ingly. He has painstakingly set forth the meaning of the text, but he 
allows it to stand in lonely isolation from the rest of Scripture, some- 
times even in isolation from similar or related texts in the same passage 
or book. Or when his mind has begun to range beyond the text it has 
done so in an undisciplined and disorderly way, seizing upon super- 
ficially similar verses that happen, for example, to contain the same word 
—even though they are used in quite different ways. No wonder “ex- 
pository preaching” in the minds of many is tantamount to tedious 
pedantry or irresponsible freewheeling. We can hardly blame people 
for preferring the vapidities of “topical preaching” which at least gives 
the appearance of coherence and seems to be addressed to our world. 


Consequently there is no guarantee that preaching which makes 
use of biblical texts will be biblical preaching. The expositor must guard 
against dull and unimaginative recitation of facts about single verses; 
at the same time he must resist the temptation to gallop all over the 
Bible in a haphazard and confusing way. Solid hermeneutical pro- 
cedure that has taken into account the historical, literary and religious 
development of Israel and the early Christian church will be able to set 
forth the relevant background facts and to show how the text is related 
to the total movement of biblical religion. 


How to pass from hermeneutics to the preached message is a ques- 
tion beyond the scope of this consideration. A sermon is not a biblical 
word study or a lecture. But this much can be said: if the hermeneutical 
steps already outlined are faithfully followed, there need be no fear 
that interpretation and preaching will be at radical odds or that higher 
criticism will destroy Christian preaching and teaching. Unquestionably 
there will be a modification of Christian views, a modification which 
will be all to the good. The unity of truth demands that God be served 
through honest thinking. To close the mind, in however small a measure, 
or to twist the truth of biblical origins, even though we think we are 
sheltering sensitive spirits, is to dishonor God and to sully our charge. 
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Furthermore, the historical character of Christianity demands that it 
be understood in ever new forms. We do not really meet the God of 
Scripture unless we meet him first in the terms of the Bible itself and 
then in the terms of our experience as men. Without losing sight of the 
latter terms, the aim of this study has been to impress on the reader the 
truth of the former obligation. The biblical interpreter grips the 
hermeneutical plow and lets it cut deep furrows, laying bare the rich 
black soil and the rocks alike. 


N. K.G. 


The Present Speaks about the Church 


1.) The Church is best defined in relation to the purpose and initiative 
of God. Thus the “true church” and “the nature of the church” refer neither 
to an essence nor to a human ideal. The church is the peculiar people called 
forth by God to live unto Christ, to make known the good news of the 
light which is in Him, and to show forth the fullness of life lived in 
— 7 God. This people is the bearer of the good news of salvation 
to the world. ... 


2.) The historical reality of the Church is constituted by the historical 
movement from the old covenant with Israel to the new covenant in Jesus 
Christ. Just as the Father was doing a new thing in Christ to fulfill his 
ancient intent, so a new people was brought into being to bring the 
ancient role of Israel to fulfillment. This new people is a new creation in 
history and is made up of those whose lives have known a new birth which 
is figure, bearer and promise of the redemption of creation. 


3.) The historical form (or ey or structure) of the church is that of 
a fellowship, or community, “of all those who-are knit together in love 
through faith in Christ.” This is the new reality in which the ancient form 
of the Servant takes flesh and embodies faith, hope and love. “The 
consequence of being one with Christ,” said Luther. “is that we are also one 
among ourselves.” 


4.) Where is the Church? Wherever there exists a fellowship of those 
who are obedient unto Christ, who proclaim the story and live within it, 
and who are servants of the good news to the world. 


Harmon R. Holcomb, chairman; group paper prepared for second 
national American Baptist Theological Conference, July 6-11, 1959. 


: 


Report from the Theological Conference 


If the attempts of the delegates to communicate with each other 
had ended in as great confusion as the attempt of the whole conference 
to send a message to the churches, then the second national American 
Baptist Theological Conference held this past July at Green Lake would 
have produced little fruit. However, the process of theological analysis 
and formulation can be carried on in many ways and at many levels; 
it does not depend only upon amendments and substitute motions offered 
to a tired plenary session. 

The way leading to the conference had been a long one. For al- 
most two years a group of church historians labored to produce a set 
of historical papers tracing the various strands of Baptist tradition. 
The most important of these have been published in the book, Baptist 
Concepts of the Church (Winthrop S. Hudson, ed. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press, 1959). 

These papers were studied for a year by ten theological study 
groups across the country, each of which then brought forth a paper on 
ecclesiology, making another set of papers for the delegates to read be- 
fore assembling at Green Lake. The preparatory papers promised a 
lively conference for—although exhibiting the usual faults of group 
effort—they showed that Baptists were thinking in at least three styles: 
a tempered liberalism and an aware conservatism, as well as the reigning 
“Biblical theology.” 


The conference itself, however, worked out in much the same man- 
ner as if the World Series had been played in the locker rooms and 
dugouts, giving the crowd in the stadium only a chance to hear the Na- 
tional Anthem and see the players go to the water cooler. The real 
theological discussion and encounter took place in nine separate semi- 
nar groups which did not report to the delegates, while the evening 
sessions were limited to addresses and attempts to spar with key issues 
in a meeting of the whole. The same issues that had life and vitality in 
the smaller discussions became sluggish and strangely remote when 
spoken to in a plenary session of 140 delegates. 

It was on this basis that the conference tried, in its last day, to 
edit a rousing draft of a message to the churches, so that the conference 
could speak to a wider audience. The effort was abortive; the document 
was worked through from beginning to end, amended and edited by 
majority vote and consent—but the considered judgment of the dele- 
gates was that this was not the form in which the fruits of their dis- 
cussions should go to the churches. The theological task had only just 
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begun, and there was no way to force-feed or accelerate its progress 
by calling for hasty consensus. 

The fruits of this second Green Lake conference, paradoxically, 
may be richer and longer-lasting than those of the first, which was 
able to report so readily on its deliberations. The struggles of the 
seminar groups to define the issues involved showed that even consider- 
ation of the doctrine of the Church, a subject on which there has al- 
ready been a great deal of study and writing in the world church, is a 
big bite to chew and swallow in one sitting. But the inconclusive ending 
of these sessions has given Baptists new impetus to follow this dis- 
cussion through, trying to clarify further the points of difference that 
developed there. 

For those who are interested in studying and thinking about the 
subjects which occupied the delegates, a summary is being prepared 
by the Advisory Board for Theological Studies. But it will also be im- 
portant to realize that the greatest value of the second Green Lake 
Theological Conference lay not so much in the areas of agreement as 
in the areas of disagreement and silence. Each observer undoubtedly 


made his own list, but here is what one delegate’s scrawled notes show 
on second reading: 


1.) Although American Baptists historically have come out of the 
Particular Baptist tradition, there is hardly a Calvinist left among us. 
The language of the Philadelphia Confession defining the Church as 
a fellowship of the “elect” is remote both from our present church 
life and our present theological thinking. Therefore, any effort to 
reinstate eighteenth-century forms of Baptist church order will either 


require a new theological basis or should be abandoned as romantic 
fancy. 


2.) The question of authority is prior to the question of the nature 
of the Church. Years of debate over the validity of scriptural revela- 
tion and the emphasis on personal experience produced by decades of 
hyper-individualism have made it necessary to affirm first how we know 
God and his revelation before we can state the form taken by the com- 
munity faithful to that revelation. In this connection, we must ex- 
amine most closely our doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


3.) An issue requiring further discussion lies between those who 
would stress the importance of God’s call and those who would stress 
the believer’s response in the formation of the Church, those who stress 
the fellowship and those who stress the believer. All would agree that 
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the Church is “a fellowship of believers’—but in what proportion? 
There lies the difference. 

4.) The place and meaning of baptism in the life of the Church 
was a problem that all expected to be raised; and none were disap- 
pointed. Every seminar had its discussion of the issues involved in 
close, associate and open membership. But most spokesmen were more 
concerned with defining church membership than with investigating 
the meaning of the baptism insisted upon or made optional. We are 
still far from a satisfactory common approach to baptism. 

5.) In spite of adequate forewarning about the strength of the 
impact made by Landmarkism upon Baptist thinking about the Church, 
it still came as a shock to hear voices asking over and over again that 
statements be qualified to make “church” read “congregation.” A\l- 
though all would agree that a local congregation is the Church, we are 
still far from understanding in what way associations, societies and 
conventions are also the Church. 

6.) We are often more zealous to claim the title of “Baptist” than 
that of “Christian.” In seminar groups and plenary sessions there were 
constant exchanges between those who were worried about what ‘‘the 
Baptist constituency” would think of an idea and those who were con- 
cerned about the wider unity of the Church. If our deeper penetration 
into what it means to be Baptists does nothing else, it will be good 
to have sharpened the issue as to whether “Baptist”? and “ecumenical” 
are mutually exclusive terms. 


7.) The life of the Church as lived by the churches is a part of its 
theology, too. The conference was strongly reminded at its second 
plenary session that the culture in which American churches live is 
having the deepest effect on what they do. Arnold T. Ohrn warned, 
from the perspective of an overseas observer, that American churches 
were drifting toward “mass churches” that were every bit as non- 
Baptist as the state churches of Europe. The relation of church and 
society will be an important item in any future study. 


Although personal confession and repentance was an important 
part of the daily worship led by Gene Bartlett, repentance was strangely 
missing from the theological discussions. Now that we know how im- 
possible it is for men to construct a Church, perhaps we can begin 
our further study in theology with a confession of how far short of 
revealing the glory of God our history as Baptists has come, instead 
of glorying in the few feeble glimmers of truth we have been privileged 
to receive. | G. D. Y. 
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A BASIC BAPTIST BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The purpose of this review article is to provide elementary guidance to anyone 
who desires to study Baptist life and thought. Comprehensive scope and critical 
analysis are not attempted. Nevertheless, this brief review should direct the reader 
to basic Baptist literature of four types: 1) bibliographical guides and agencies 
which promote the collection, preservation and cataloguing of Baptist documents ; 
2) prominent collections of materials; 3) histories of the Baptists; and 4) basic 
Baptist ecclesiological literature. 

1.) Bibliographies: 

Only a few systematic efforts to provide bibliographical guidance to Baptist 
literature have been made. These guides cannot, at present, provide complete in- 
"formation, but they are indispensable for the Baptist researcher. Included is 
pertinent information, such as author, title, place and date of publication, and 
leading libraries where copies are available. 

William T. Whitley, for many years secretary of the (British) Baptist His- 
torical Society and a competent historiographer, first attempted to compile a sys- 
tematic bibliography of Baptistiana. A Baptist Bibliography (2 vols., London, The 
Kingsgate Press, 1916, 1922) is the standard guide, but it is defective in two re- 
spects: a) it includes no sources after 1837; and b), except for a few early Ameri- 
can items, the entries are limited to British sources. Despite these deficiencies, 
however, Whitley‘s Bibliography is the starting point for Baptist scholarly research. 

_ Edward C. Starr, curator of the American Baptist Historical Society’s li- 
brary at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, is presently engaged in preparing and 
publishing a proposed twenty-volume guide, also entitled A Baptist Bibliography, “a 
register of printed material by and about Baptists, including works against the 
Baptists.” The first volume, “Section A” containing entries restricted to authors 
and titles beginning with the letter “A”, was published by The Judson Press in 
1947. “Section B-BIL” was published in mimeographed form by the American 
Baptist Historical Society in 1952, and “Section BIN-BZ” appeared the next year. 
Three more volumes have been published since, bringing the project to the end 


of “Section D.” When it is completed, Starr’s Bibliography will become the 
standard guide. In the meantime, one can receive help on unpublished sections 
by communicating with the Society. 


2.) Collections of Materials: 

There are three agencies, with numerous auxiliaries, which promote the 
preservation and use of Baptist documents: a) the (British) Baptist Historical 
Society at the Baptist Churchhouse, London; b) The American Baptist Historical 
Society, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, N. Y.; and c) the Southern 
Baptist Historical Commission, 127 Ninth Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Publications of these agencies are designed to keep one informed about Bap- 
tist documents and scholarly study. Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society 
was first published in 1908 (London, Baptist Union Publication Department). 
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Under the guidance of W. T. Whitley and H. Wheeler Robinson and with the 
cooperation of Baptist scholars throughout the world, the Transactions (seven 
volumes) and its more broadly conceived successor, The Baptist Quarterly (new 
series), begun in 1922, have stimulated an ever-increasing interest in Baptist his- 
tory and theology. In addition to reproducing many otherwise inaccessible sources, 
these journals contain authoritative articles and current book reviews dealing with 
Baptist subjects. 

Though created in 1853, the American Baptist Historical Society did not 
publish an historical journal until 1938 when The Chronicle was inaugurated, 
under the editorship of R. E. E. Harkness. After twenty years, The Chronicle 
was succeeded by Foundations, “A Baptist Journal of History and Theology.” 
It is noteworthy that the revival and publication of historical research led both 
British and American Baptists to broaden their publications in order to include 
doctrinal subjects. | 

The Southern Baptist Historical Commission, created in 1951, does not have 
a separate organ, but its work may be traced in The Quarterly Review, edited by 
J. P. Edmunds. The Commission’s major published achievement is the Encyclo- 
pedia of Southern Baptists, edited by Norman W. Cox (2 vols. Nashville, Broad- 
man Press, 1958). Chief attention is given to Southern Baptists, but the ency- 
clopedia also contains authoritative articles on theology, ecclesiology and history 
of other Baptist groups. 

There are only a few collections of Baptist documents, in addition to the 
“collected works” of various Baptist leaders. Between 1846 and 1854 the Hanserd 
Knollys Society of London published ten volumes, including “Tracts on Liberty of 
Conscience,” records of four English Baptist churches, van Braght’s Martryrology, 
early confessions, and books by Bunyan, Canne, du Veil and Roger Williams. 

Unquestionably, the best collection at present is the microfilm library of 
“Early Baptist Publications.” The faculty of Southwestern Seminary selected 
titles from Whitley’s Bibliography, and University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., completed the technical work in 1952. The collection contains forty- 
six reels (over 100,000 35 mm. frames) ; approximately 200,000 pages are repro- 
duced. The Southern Baptist Historical Commission is currently arranging for the 
microfilming of additional titles from Whitley’s guide. Also, the Commission 
is engaged in other ambitious microfilming projects. 

Sydnor L. Stealey has edited A Baptist Treasury (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1958), containing a discriminating selection of crucial excerpts from 
books, confessions, resolutions, addresses and devotional writings. Organized top- 
ically, the book deals with such subjects as Baptist beginnings, controversies, prin- 
ciples and inspirational subjects. It is a serviceable handbook of Baptist sources. 

Confessional literature has been collected in three different volumes. E. B. 
Underhill’s Confessions of Faith (London, 1854) contains confessional statements 
between 1611 and 1677/88, Keach’s Catechism, and important public statements 
made by Baptists during the crucial seventeenth century. Introductory materials 
leave much to be desired, but scattered notes are helpful. W. J. McGlothlin’s Bap- 
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tist Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 
1911) is a great improvement over Underhill’s edition. Over twice as many con- 
fessions are reproduced, including Anabaptist, Mennonite, English, American and 
European Baptist standards. The grouping of confessions into doctrinal and na- 
tional families is useful, and historical introductions are authoritative, though 
brief. 

This fall the Judson Press is scheduled to publish William L. Lumpkin’s 
_ Baptist Confessions of Faith, a major revision and enlargement of McGlothlin’s 
edition. It will include more sources, especially those of minority Baptist groups. 
Incorporating the findings of a half-century of extensive historical research since 
McGlothlin’s volume first appeared, Lumpkin’s introductory materials are fuller 
and more authoritative than his predecessor’s. This volume should be owned by 
everyone interested in Baptist theology and history. 
3.) Histories: 

Such a brief article cannot list the many histories dealing with particular Bap- 
tist groups (including local congregations, associations, conventions, agencies and 
minority Baptist families), but attention must be called to the more significant his- 


tories of English, American and European Baptists. There are a number of im- 
portant histories dealing with English Baptists: 


Thomas Crosby, History of the Baptists (4 vols., London, 1738-40). Crosby 
incorporates large blocks of primary materials, a factor which makes his history 
useful to present students. Major defects are a non-critical acceptance of documents, 
a poor arrangement of data and a failure (perhaps intentional) to distinguish be- 
tween General and Particular Baptists. 

Joseph Ivimey, A History of the English Baptists (4 vols., London, 1811, 
1814, 1823, 1830). Ivimey’s early efforts are characterized by extensive copying, 
a naive use of materials and a pronounced bias against General Baptists; his later 
efforts are more mature. 

Adam Taylor, The History of the English General Baptists (2 vols., London, 
1818). Though writing from a prejudiced position, Taylor demonstrates compe- 
tence; chief attention is given to New Connexionists. 

G. H. Orchard, A Concise History of Foreign Baptists (London, 1838). 
Inspired by opposition to the liberal wing of English Particular Baptists and 
marked by grievous methodological and factual errors, Orchard’s work purported 
to demonstrate the denominational continuity of Baptists from the time of the 
apostles. Though possessing little or no historical merit, Orchard’s history has 
been influential among American Baptists; J. R. Graves of Nashville published it 
in 1855, and it has enjoyed widespread popularity among Landmarkists since that 
time. In one form or another, its successionist principle has been prominent in 
histories written by Americans. 


J. M. Cramp, Baptist History (Philadelphia, 1875). Cramp recognizes and 
criticizes some of Orchard’s blunders, but he also advocates successionism. 


Thomas Armitage, A History of the Baptists (New York, 1887). Armitage 
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was dissatisfied with the idea of organic continuity, so he limited succession to 
“vital principles and practices,” appealing, however, to the same sectarian groups 
which earlier successionists had identified as Baptists. 


John T. Christian, A History of the Baptists (Nashville, Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1922). Until quite recently this was widely 
circulated among Southern Baptists. Christian’s successionist views became irre- 
vocably fixed during the Whitsitt controversy (1896-99). | 


Whereas American historiography became controversial, English Baptist 
historiography became more scientific after the mid-nineteenth century. Both 
George Gould and Benjamin Evans inaugurated critical historiography around 1860, 
but Evans was the first to attempt a full history. Evans’ book, The Early English 
Baptists (2 vols. London, 1862-64) utilized newly discovered documents, especially 
those found in Mennonite archives in Holland, and his interpretations derive from 
a critical analysis of sources. Subsequent interpreters (such as J. G. de Hoop 
Scheffer, H. M. Dexter, W. H. Whitsitt, A. H. Newman, H. C. Vedder, W. T. 
Whitley, et al.) have corrected some of Evans’ conclusions, but his work marks 
a transition in Baptist historiography. The discovery of additional sources after 1875, 
especially the King George Pamphlets, stimulated further research. Competent 
transitional histories from the older to the newer scientific historiography include: 
A. H. Newman, A History of Anti-paedobaptism (Philadelphia, American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 1897); H. C. Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists 
(rev. ed., Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 1907); and John 
Charles Carlile, The Story of English Baptists (London, J. Charles, 1905). 

J. H. Shakespeare’s Baptist and Congregational Pioneers (London, National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 1906) is based on a detailed study of 
primary sources. However, the most authoritative analysis of early Baptist be- 
ginnings is to be found in Champlin Burrage’s The Early English Dissenters in 
the Light of Recent Research (2 vols., Cambridge at the University Press, 1912) ; 
vol. 2 is a collection of important documents. W. T. Whitley’s A History of the 
British Baptists (London, The Kingsgate Press, 1923) incorporates the findings 
of scientific research; colonial American and British Dominion Baptists also re- 
ceive attention. At present, the best textbook on English Baptist history is A. C. 
Underwood’s A History of the English Baptists (London, The Kingsgate Press, 
1947). 

Due to several factors, less attention has been given to American Baptist 
than to English Baptist history, but several works are important. Around 1770 
Morgan Edwards began to assemble “Materials Toward a History” of Baptists 
in various colonies, to be published in twelve volumes ; only four state histories were 
published. In 1777 Isaac Backus began to publish A History of New England with 
Particular Reference to the Denomination of Christians Called Baptists (see 2nd 
ed. with notes by David Weston, Newton, Mass., 1871). Backus’ purpose was 
to vindicate the doctrinal orthodoxy and political innocence of Baptists, to show 
the evils of religious persecution and to justify religious liberty. Backus’ accurate 
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reproduction and sane use of documents make his history valuable to present stu- 
dents. R. B. Semple’s A History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists of Vir- 
ginia (1st ed., Richmond, 1810; revised and extended edition by G. W. Beale, 1894) 
is also concerned with religious persecution and the struggle for religious liberty. 
Semple’s work lacks a systematic and analytical presentation of materials, yet it 
became a guide to future Baptist historians, along with Benedict’s history. This 
fact explains, in part, the many poorly conceived and awkwardly assembled Bap- 
tist histories which appeared during the nineteenth century. 

The first comprehensive history of American Baptists was David Benedict’s 
A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America (2 vols., Boston, 
1813; rev. ed. 1848). Despite its many weaknesses (including a chronological 
hodge-podge and overall disunity, due to a geographico-political division of topics), 
Benedict’s work contains much information that is otherwise unavailable. It was 
not until the end of the nineteenth century that a satisfactory American Baptist 
history was published. A. H. Newman contributed A History of the Baptist 
Churches in the United States (New York, 1894) to the American Church His- 
tory series. About the same time, the American Baptist Publication Society began 
to publish regional histories: H. S. Burrage on New England (1894), Justin A. 
Smith on the Western (actually Midwestern) States (1896), B. F. Riley on the 
Southern States (1898), H. C. Vedder on the Middle States (1898), and J. C. 
Baker on the North Pacific Coast States (1912). 


European Baptists are treated according to national groups in J. H. Rush- 
brooke’s The Baptist Movement in the Continent of Europe (London, The Cared 
Press, 1915; 2nd ed., 1923). Gunnar Westin’s The Free Church Through the 
Ages (translated from the Swedish by Virgil A. Olson, Nashville, Broadman 
Press, 1958) is not restricted to Baptists, but the “free church movement” since the 
Reformation era is authoritatively treated. Thoroughly conversant with modern 
research, Westin gives much attention to Anabaptism. 

The best one-volume history of Baptists throughout the world is Robert 
G. Torbet’s A History of the Baptists (Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 1950). 


Several appendices and many pages of selected bibliography with notes are very 
helpful. 


4.) Ecclesiological Literature: 

Ecclesiological literature among American Baptists has been virtually limited 
to “manuals” which try to provide definitions of distinctive Baptist principles 
and practices concerning church, ministry, government, ordinances, discipline, 
worship, program of activities and the like. With few exceptions, such manuals 
give much attention to differences between Baptists and other Christians, and in 
many cases denominational pride is too obvious. 

Among the numerous manuals published during the last hundred years, 
the following are most important : 

Edward T. Hiscox, The New Directory for Baptist Churches (Philadelphia, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1894). A major revision of his earlier 
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work (1859), this edition contains a series of thirteen propositions, probably 
inspired by Landmark propoisitional writings but showing disagreement with 
Landmark principles. 

J. M. Pendleton, Church Manual (Philadelphia, American Baptist Society, 
1867). This popular and comparatively brief manual has often been reprinted 
since 1867 ; the 205,000th copy was printed in 1955. 

E. C. Dargan, Ecclesiology (Louisville, C. T. Dearing, 1897 ; 2nd and rev. ed., 
1905). This is a volume of lectures and the most thorough manual. _ 

H. E. Dana, in collaboration with L. W. Sipes, A Manual of Ecclesiology 
(Kansas City, Kansas, Central Seminary Press, 1940). — 

W. R. McNutt, Polity and Practice in Baptist Churches (Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1935). 

While the first three books cited above unqualifiedly favor a principle which 
might be called “denominational competition,” the last three are written against 
the backdrop of ecumenical discussions. Though aware of weaknesses in the de- 
nominational system, Dargan, Dana and McNutt prefer it to organic union. Dargan 
wrote during the early stages of ecumenical conversations and is more sympathetic 
with ecumenism than Dana and McNutt, who wrote in a period of reaction to 
extreme liberalism, such as that advocated by some American ecumenicists. 


Until quite recently Baptist participation in the restudy of the nature of the 
church, stimulated by the ecumenical movement in Europe, was largely limited to 
English Baptists. Participation has led them to rediscover and reaffirm early Bap- 
tist views regarding the “pure church” or “free church.” Inasmuch as both Eng- 
lish and American Baptists have relaxed their ecclesiological views during the 
last three generations, this restudy is highly significant and commendable. 


English Baptist writers appeal to two sources: the New Testament and seven- 
teenth century Baptist history. Though escaping the polemical spirit which char- 
acterized most ecclesiological literature during the nineteenth century, they appeal 
to modern biblical scholarship in support of “sect-type Christianity” as constrasied 
to the “church-type.” They hold that early Baptists recovered and advocated 
“sect-type” principles which are grounded in the New Testament. These English 
writers intend their writings to serve four major objectives: 1.) to engage with 
other Christians in a restudy of “faith and order”; 2.) to show wherein Baptists 
are in ecclesiological agreement with other Christians, thereby confirming their 
conscious oneness with the larger Christian movement; 3.) to indicate wherein 
Baptists differ from other Christians, and to justify those differences, providing 
an apologetic for Baptist distinctives; and 4.) to stimulate a recovery of classical 
Baptist views, thereby correcting perversions of and defections from Baptist prin- 
ciples, and calling Baptists back to the “faith and order” which has made them a 
unique people. 

The following are significant English Baptist contributions to modern 
ecclesiological literature : 

H. Wheeler Robinson, The Life and Faith of the Baptists (London, The 
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Kingsgate Press, 1927; rev. ed., 1947). Following a summary of Baptist be- 
ginnings and a series of vignettes of Baptist personalities, Robinson enunciates 
Baptist principles around four themes: individualism (believer’s baptism), col- 
lectivism (gathered church), evangelism (missions), and passion for liberty. 


Robert C. Walton, The Gathered Community (London, The Carey Press, 
1946). This work, growing out of a joint study of several English Baptist pastors 
during World War II, consistently advocates a “‘sect-type” ecclesiology while, at 
the same time, disparaging ecclesiastical exclusivism. 


Ernest A. Payne, The Fellowship of Believers (London, The Kingsgate 
Press, 1944; enlarged ed., The Carey Kingsgate Press, 1952). Set within the 
context of ecumenical conversations on the doctrine of the church, which Payne 
reviews summarily, this is a topical study of the “visible church,” ministry, com- 
munion, baptism, worship and “spiritual discipline.” Avowedly historical, the 
work is devoid of biblical support, but good use is made of Baptist sources during ‘ 
the last three centuries. In addition to its treatment of ecclesiology per se, its value 
is further enhanced by a reproduction of Baptist statements on the doctrine of the 
church, especially resolutions made by the Baptist Union in reply to the Lambert 
appeal (1926), on “Christian Reunion” (1938) and on “The Baptist Doctrine of 
the Church” (1948). 

Henry Cook, What Baptists Stand For (London, The Carey Kingsgate 
Press, 1947). In the reviewer’s judgment, this is, at present, the best work on 
Baptist principles. Cook limits himself to four issues: biblical authority in matters 
of faith and order, the doctrine of the church, baptism and liberty. Skillfully 
calling the New Testament and Baptist history to his support, Cook authoritatively 
defines the best and most consistent Baptist understanding regarding these sub- 
jects. While manifesting a charitable and tolerant attitude, Cook does not hesti- 
tate to engage in debate with other Christians. Fortunately, all of the foregoing 
English titles are comparatively inexpensive ; they deserve to be in church libraries, 
and pastors should study them closely. 

A recent American contribution to the contemporary restudy of the church 
is a symposium, What Is the Church?, edited by Duke K. McCall (Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1958). This volume, composed of eleven essays written by seven 
professors and two pastors, grew out of ecclesiological seminars held in the sum- 
mers of 1953 and 1954. Five essays are primarily biblical (the nature and origin 
of the church, ministry, baptism and the Lord’s Supper); three are historical 
(Anabaptism, Baptist beginnings and Landmarkism); and two are practical 
(discipline and stewardship). 


Additional bibliographical guidance may also be gained from books cited 
above, especially those published in the present generation. 


HucH WAMBLE 


Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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IS A DOCTRINE OF CREATION POSSIBLE? 


Maker of Heaven and Earth, A Study of the Christian Doctrine of Creation, by 
Lancpon GILKEy. Garden City, New York, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1959. 311 pp. 


This is a clear, carefully argued and often brilliant redefinition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of creation by one of the ablest young theologians in this country, 
who is presently teaching at Vanderbilt University. The theological position of 
the book has some affinities with that of Reinhold Niebuhr, particularly in its de- 
pendence on the basic categories of mystery, meaning and myth; and some affinities 
with Paul Tillich in its general definition of God and its defense of the inevita- 
bility of philosophical theology. Here is a very good statement of one of the most 
prevalent theological styles today, and therefore a book to be reckoned with. This 
kind of theologizing lies behind a great deal of the conversations now going on 
among theologians, philosophers (other than those of the analytical movement) 
and scientists. It is an impressive theological position; and it is only because I 
respect it, and admire the author’s formulations so deeply, that I venture to offer 
a provisional critique of the book and the theological stance it takes. 

My first question is this: How free are we, in our theological redefinitions, 
to make ourselves independent of biblical sources for the doctrines under scrutiny ? 
The reader will notice that there are no references in the index to Genesis, al- 
though this is a book on creation. The author refers briefly to the creation stories, 
but he does not offer us any careful exposition of them. He claims that there is no 
independent interest in cosmology or science in these stories, and that modern 
theology is not bound to the primitive science of the Old Testament. But the Genesis 
stories are not merely about man’s creaturely existence and its relation to the 
holy God, but also about man’s relation to nature and to death. Thus, Gilkey has 
moved a perceptible distance from the material in Genesis, not because they are 
about science and his doctrine of creation is not a scientific account, but because 
he has narrowed his concern with the doctrine so that it involves only man’s his- 
torical existence. I am asking for a slightly clearer description of the distance be- 
tween our present theological work and the demands of scripture. (We all have 
the reality of that terrible distance built into our work; this is why Karl Barth 
can only illuminate the edges of our thinking and not the center, for he refuses to 
take that distance seriously.) 

Second, Gilkey is not clear on the relation between creation and redemption. 
In other terms, he does not seem to have decided on the theological priority of 
incarnation or creation. On p. 177 the Gospel of the incarnation is based on the 
prior assertion of creation, but p. 271 declares that creation is an inference from 
the saving events of God’s revelatory act in Christ. Now I believe that this second 
position is nearer the truth; it describes the role of the doctrine of creation in 
both the Old and the New Testaments, and makes possible a sounder doctrine of 
revelation and a better Christology than the first position. Gilkey’s inclinations, 
however, seem to lie with the first position; he writes on p. 183 that the “belief 
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that creation was essentially good was one of the deepest reasons that Christianity 
came into the old world as a message of joy and hope.” This statement seems 
historically false, or at least over-emphasized. The resurrection seems a far 
more important reason for the message of joy and hope. And “goodness of 
creation” is never seen clearly at all in early Christian thought, for in Irenaeus, 
Athanasius and Augustine, and even in Calvin it is handled with uneasiness. 


But a deeper theological problem lies beneath this historical misstatement: the 
problem of revelation itself, and the extent to which we have access to God apart 
from Jesus Christ. I am inclined to agree with Karl Barth when he insists 
(Church Dogmatics, 1V/1, pp. 362 ff.) that we cannot have an independent the- 
ology based on the first article of the creed. He works out, it is true, a quite 
unintelligible, though Christological doctrine of creation in response to this fact, 
and this is surely one way out of the dilemma. But Gilkey’s apparent preference 
for an independent doctrine of God apart from Christ seems to me just as difficult. 


Here is an example of the difficulty to be found in his position. Philosophy, 
he writes on p. 123, has the task of clarifying the concepts we use in our ordinary 
usage so that they can be applied to God: love and trust—and presumably for- 
giveness, lordship and power as well. Language about God comes from our cultural 
experience, is clarified by philosophers and then can be used theologically. 
This seems to me faintly askew. I suspect that the word “love,” for example, 
cannot be clarified as a cultural expression even by a philosopher, and that there 
is no easy passage from ordinary human usage to a divine description. We define 
God’s love not through a philosophically purified philology, but by pointing to 
the death and resurrection of Christ, saying, “This, this alone, and nothing in 
all our cultural experience, is what we mean by the love of God.” Trust, as a 
synonym for human faith, does not come from the sinful lives of men but from 
the obedience unto death of Jesus Christ: And soon. To argue as Gilkey does is 
to be stuck with the impossible position that we cannot call upon the love of God 
until we understand the meaning of human love. But what would this do with 
the point that God’s love is especially available to the unloving and unloveable? 


Now to a third difficulty. Chapter 2, “What the Idea of Creation is About,” is 
a very interesting study of the relation of scientific, philosophical and theological 
affirmations. Here we read a number of comments about the inevitable bond 
between philosophy and theology: philosophers have their own unproven assump- 
tions, as do theologians. Theologians use language, make philosophical assump- 
tions and cannot escape the philosophical task even when they reject philosophy. 
But even more vulnerable than these comments, I think, is the over-simplified 
concordat that the author establishes between science and religion. A statement 
made later in the book sets his position: “And let us always remember that no 
truth about God’s creation can be antithetical to Christian truth. The same God 
who created the world has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ; thus whatever is true 
about the world can be no threat to Christian faith. To be sure, the Christian 
does not believe that the scientific method exhausts the whole realm of truth; but 
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what is known according to scientific criteria is a valid part of the whole area of 
God’s truth” (p. 130). This surely slurs over some whopping issues. Are there 
not, in God’s world, instances of suffering, tragedy and sin that have their power 
precisely because they are threats to Christian truth? Or is Christianity invulner- 
able by definition? 

The relation of science and religion implied by this passage is worked out in 
chapter 2, and it is perhaps too simple a view. Scientists, we are told, cannot in- 
vestigate ultimate origins, only causal sequences. Scientists look at life objectively, 
dispassionately, as spectators. Religion is existentially involved; thus, we cannot 
grasp religious reality because it grasps us. There is surely some truth here, along 
with a rather inaccurate and schematic description of the scientific attitude to reality. 
The scientific method as presented by Gilkey is really a distortion of the real thing ; 
for a long time scientists have been talking about their inability to understand many 
non-scientists’ descriptions of their method ; how hunch, guess, imagination and bias 
all have their role to play, along with observation. In any case, the simple dis- 
tinction between cold objectivity and existential passion will not pass muster as 
an adequate description of the two ways of getting at truth. The weakness of 
this particular section of the book is especially unfortunate, for the doctrine of 
creation is important in contemporary science-religion discussions, and it is too 
bad that more could not have been written on that problem. 

My final comment is to note that there is remarkably little on two issues 
closely related to the doctrine of creation: the image of God and the fall. It 
might almost be said that Gilkey has restricted himself to only a part of what has 
usually been considered belonging to the doctrine— to the creatio ex nihilo. The 
lack of attention to the doctrine of the fall in his book is understandable, how- 
ever, when we notice that Gilkey defines sin (pp. 181, 185) merely as the misuse of 
man’s freedom. Now this is a perfectly sound part of the truth, but the doctrine 
of the fall is put to use by Niebuhr and Tillich today to point out the element of 
necessity as well as of freedom in the doctrine of sin. A generation ago Baron 
Von Hiigel (and today Karl Barth) urgently protested against a definition of 
sin as misused freedom. Freedom is not the prior or given thing, Von Higel said; 
it is the final gift of grace. It is only imperfect freedom that is behind sin. Freedom 
cannot explain sin, for we are still caught with the task of explaining why our im- 
perfect freedom should be so misused. 

In a fine concluding chapter, Gilkey raises one of the most important and 
interesting issues in contemporary theological discussion, the relation of his- 
torical fact to doctrine. To what extent do Christian theological statements de- 
pend on historical events? In general, of course, Gilkey answers that Christian 


doctrines all depend on the central events of the incarnation. But the doctrine 


of creation, he rightly sees, has no special historical events of its own to rest on. 
As a doctrine it is relevant to history, but not based on any special pieces of his- 
tory. Creation lies in what he calls the realm of myth, meaning or interpretation 


of history, and not in history itself. Apparently both atonement and resurrection 
have the same character for him. 
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But what are the tests of theological adequacy in this theological tradition? 
Scripture, we have seen, has been virtually set aside. What is to save us from the 
caprice of each successive theologian’s ability or lack of ability to read off the 
mythological (or, if you like, existential) meanings from the given doctrines? Can 
the bodily assumption of Mary, the miraculous birth of Jesus, the resurrection all 
be dealt with in the same way? Each of these has a more or less oblique reference 
to some historical data, and each can be infused with all kinds of deeper dimensions 
of meaning. Gilkey is too careful and trustworthy a theologian to follow the 
existentialists into their gnostic morass of anti-historicism, and he rightly sees that 
historicism is an equal peril on the other side. 

I wonder if we might try the experiment of running the risk of dependence on 
historicity a little more brazenly than Gilkey suggests. Might we not try to manage 
simply with those doctrines to which historical events of a high degree of probability 
can be directly related? If so, the doctrine of creation, the virgin birth and perhaps 
the ascension might go, in their present form, and we would seek to duplicate 
their protective and clarifying values in some other way. The resurrection would 
also go, if we could not be convinced of the historical probability of the empty 
tomb (though I do not believe we have any good basis for rejecting the empty tomb 
tradition), and we would forbid ourselves the pious luxury of spiritualizing or 
existentializing it away. 

Thus, we might try to say that the Christian’s knowledge of God stands or 
falls only insofar as it can show that the holy God entered into the events of secular 
history in Jesus Christ, leaving a deposit of revelatory and redemptive events that 
are, in principle, accessible to historical investigation. These events are necessary 
(we are not existentialists), but not sufficient, (we are not historicists) for the 
formation of dogmatic affirmation. Doctrines that cannot procure this direct basis 
in historical event are set aside, not as incredible or foolish, but only as material 
we do not now choose to use in our theological reconstructions. 

Thus, neither Bultmann, Tillich, Niebuhr nor Barth is a wholly adequate guide 
to us on this problem—the first two probably least useful of all. Gilkey’s book is 
so good and raises so many issues so well that the best possible compliment that 
any of us can make to it would be to argue with it as rigorously as we can. 


H. HAMILTON 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“GIANTS IN THE LAND” 


The Colgate Story, by Su1etps T. Harpin. New York: Vantage Press, 1959. 
214 pp. $3.75. 

Redlands: Biography of a College, by LAwRENCE Emerson NELson. Redlands, 
Calif.: University of Redlands, 1958. 310 pp. (no price listed.) 


Of particular interest to American Baptists as the Christian Higher Education 
Challenge gets under way is the recent publication of two books relating to Chris- 
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tian education. They present vivid records of the triumphs of faithful steward- 
ship with regard to institutions and organizations. 


In The Colgate Story the versatile pastor of the North Orange Baptist Church, 
Orange, N. J., has captured in straightforward style, marked by diligent research, 
“the story of five generations of Colgates who have raised the family name from 
the obscurity of its beginnings in early nineteenth-century America to its mid-twenti- 
eth-century worldwide status as a household word.” ‘The author feels, and justly 
so, that it would be difficult to find another family in all America which, “through 
so many generations, has contributed so much to the Christian Church, Christian 


education, the missionary enterprise, civic activities, American idealism, and busi- 
ness prosperity.” 


The Colgate family operated on the philosophy that “Business and Religion 
Will Mix.” ‘The participation and influence of William and Mary Colgate were 


felt in the Oliver Street Baptist Church (housed in the present-day Mariners’ 
Temple), the Tabernacle Baptist Church, the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
the American Bible Society) as well as the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the American Bible Union), the American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the American Baptist Publication Society, but especially in Colgate University. 
Sons James B. and Samuel B. continued this interest, but with respect to Colgate 
the agreement was that the former would take the university as his primary interest 
and Samuel the theological school. One of the most interesting projects of Samuel 
was the gathering, at great expense of time and money, of the collection of Baptist 
historical materials which now bears his name at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. Such support in denominational as well as interdenominational enterprises 
has characterized all five generations to the present time. A thrilling and heart- 
warming story. 


In a terse, colorful style, refreshing in its vigor and imagery, the dramatic 
story of the first half-century of the University of Redlands from precarious be- 
ginnings to a place of commanding leadership among American colleges is lov- 
ingly but accurately recounted in Redlands: Biography of a College by a faculty 
member associated with the school since its early days. Dr. Nelson has been at 
Redlands since 1925. 


Following an artistic survey of the beginnings of California and the difficult 
years of early Baptist work, the origin and growth of Redlands is traced through 
its first fifty years. Courageous administrators, devoted faculty members, and 
vibrant student bodies cross the pages of this “Biography” with brilliance and 
graphic reality. The book is admirably written and a valuable source book. 


Whether one stands in the pulpit or sits in the pew, every Baptist should have 
both these books as a part of the story of our heritage. Both are challenges to a 
life of labor in love. Read together, the books impress the reader with two facts: 
First, one sees the important role of Baptist colleges and seminaries in raising the 
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educational level and sharpening the insights of ministers and laymen in the ad- 
vancement of the Baptist world mission. This was a conviction of the Colgates 
and those who built Redlands. Second, one is no less struck with the tremendous 
expenditure of energy and money necessary to operate a denominational institution, 
which could not have survived without the sacrificial dedication of wealthy individu- 
als and families. This undoubtedly means, in a time when substantial individual gifts 
are becoming less and less common and are generally limited to the foundations, 
that adequate support of our American Baptist institutions must become increasingly 
a cooperative enterprise among all Baptists. CHEC is an encouraging answer to 
a growing need of undergirding our schools in an era of challenge and opportunity. 
J.D. M. 


The Bible Calls For Action, by Grorce D. YounceR, Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1959. 107 pp. $1.00. 


How often have we heard it said that the coming of Biblical theology has meant 
the sacrifice of social conviction and action? Unfortunately there has been suf- 
ficient misunderstanding of current theology by its own disciples to give this com- 
ment an edge. 


Younger’s book should help to clarify the situation both for those who make 
the comment and those who justify its being made. Written not as a handbook 
of technique but as “a discussion of the basis for Christian social action,” the 
book incisively explores “the Bible’s point of view” throughout its pages. Man 
in the Bible, we find, is a whole being, not a conglomeration of physical and spiritual 
parts: “if man is a soul, it makes a difference ‘spiritually’ when he is out of touch 
with God. .. .” Man is a social being, and “the Bible is a social book, a book that 
always speaks about man and his God—and his neighbor.” Throughout the book 
this is pressed home, from a study of Jeremiah to the New Heaven and Earth, 
“when the life of the world to come will also be a society.” 


Since we live “between the times” of Jesus’ coming and the final society 
of God, Christians are to take “seriously their lives between the ages” because the 
world and all its life belongs to God. Motivation for social action is found not 
primarily in the example of Jesus’ teachings or the exhortation of the apostles, 
but in what God has done in Jesus Christ: “God’s love made available through the 
cross of Christ is more precious than God’s love as taught or lived by him.” 


That this is not merely an esoteric point, unrelated to social action itself, be- 
comes evident in many places—for example in Younger’s comments on the grace 
of God: “Time and again . . . groups fail to follow through on issues that they can 
clearly see demand action. Unable to do ‘the right thing’ they end up doing 
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nothing. . . . Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ... frees us . . . to go ahead and do 
the best we know, trusting that God’s grace can forgive the efforts which are im- 
perfect or misdirected.” 


The above only indicates a small part of the value of this book. Critical comments 
could be made here and there (the coming of the Kingdom in Christ himself, implied 
on p. 95, might well be related to the “in your midst” passage dealt with on p. 62). 
But the overall judgment must be that we have here a book ideally suited to group 
study—Bible passages for special consideration and discussion questions are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter—which will, in the words of the Foreword by 
John W. Thomas, “prove equally useful to individuals seeking a more adequate 
understanding of the Scriptures and their relation to contemporary life.” Not only 
this, but it should be of value as well in introducing contemporary Biblical theology 
to many who do not know—and many who think they do know—what it is all 
about. 


The Monuments and the Old Testament, by IRA Maurice Price, Ovip R. SELLERS 
and E. Lestiz Cartson, Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1958. 450 pp. $6.75. 


It is good to have this careful new edition of Price’s standard work. Although 
more comprehensive collections of relevant texts and pictures from the ancient 
Near East, and more satisfactory interpretive works on biblical archaeology are 
now in print, each treatment reflects a principle of selection and point of view 
somewhat different from the others. This volume contains a number of valuable 
texts and photographs not easily accessible to students in other standard works. 
It is arranged to give a brief interpretive picture of the background of the entire 
Old Testament in chronological order (chaps. 7-26), together with a succinct sketch 
of the Old Testament’s historical setting (chaps. 2-6) and a summary of recent 
archaeological discoveries (chaps. 28-29). The book, therefore, has its distinctive 
character and usefulness. 


Sellers and Carlson have done an admirable job of editing. Most of the biblio- 
graphical references have been brought up to date. Better translations of many 
of the documents have been employed. The simple and lucid writing style of the 
original author has been retained. The sketch of recent archaeological developments 
in the last two chapters is a masterful job of condensation of a vast body of material. 

One point of criticism must be made. The authors do not always write with 
sufficient forthrightness about the areas in which archaeological discoveries have 
called certain biblical incidents into question. Many readers may overlook the 
authors’ acknowledgment that the ages of the patriarchs as given in Genesis 5 are 
exaggerated (p. 119). Is it satisfactory to say that the archaeological work done 
at Ai “points to the fact that when the children of Israel under Joshua captured 
Bethel, Ai was indeed a ruin, which the Hebrew name means” (p. 395)? The 
authors have just pointed out that the city of Ai had been destroyed toward the 
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end of the Early Bronze Age (2400-2200 B.C.) and had not been reoccupied for 
over 1000 years. This means quite simply that the story of Joshua’s destruction of 
Ai, as found in Joshua 8, is incorrect. Furthermore, the record of Bethel’s de- 
struction (Judg. 1:22-26) attributes the capture of the city to the house of Joseph, 
not to Joshua. It is possible, of course, that the record of the fall of Ai originally 
referred to Bethel, as many scholars have maintained. Even so, the biblical record 
is incorrect as it stands, and no good cause is served by obscuring the point. 

The great value of such a work as this is that it enables students of the Old 
Testament to enter more fully into the life, thought and central experiences of the 
people of Israel. Archaeological and other studies of the ancient world have dem- 
onstrated that at many points the Old Testament contains a reliable picture of the 
situation of Israel among the nations throughout the centuries. The same studies, 
however, make it all the more clear that the Old Testament’s picture is, naturally 
and inevitably, an interpretive one, dominated by the faith of those who have pro- 
duced and preserved this picture. It is gratifying that at most points this excellent 
revision avoids any suggestion that archaeological researches “prove” the Bible 
to be true. 

The Judson Press has done a careful job of publishing. Text and illustrations 
are clear and attractive. And the cost, relatively speaking, is modest for a work of 
this character. 

WALTER J. HARRELSON 
The Divinity School, University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


A History of Baptists in America Prior to 1845, by Jesse L. Boyp. The American 
Press, 1957. 205 pages. $3.00. 


As Baptists in the United States approach the 150th anniversary of their na- 
tional life, the story of their undivided period prior to 1845 becomes increasingly 
important. For this reason alone, Boyd’s contribution to the writing of Baptist 
history demands attention. 

In seven readable chapters, the foundations of early Baptist life in our country 
are traced. For the most part, the author has relied upon sources already used. 
His work holds interest for modern readers mainly because he has concentrated on 
details of his story which have not been highlighted in longer histories of Bap- 
tists. The biographical sketches included and valuable appendices at the close of 
the book are especially helpful. His interpretation of the background of the schism 
between Baptists of the South and the North is balanced and temperate. 

Two points of criticism need to be made in connection with an otherwise gen- 
erally accurate piece of writing. One concerns an erroneous confusion of the 
Separate or revivalistic Baptists with the General or Arminian Baptists. It is our 
understanding that the Separate Baptists were of a Calvinistic background, and 
differed from Regular Baptists only with respect to their methods of evangelistic 
preaching and a degree of cultural inferiority. The other point of criticism con- 
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cerns the author’s generalization that “for the most part Baptists have always 
been a rural people, out of touch with the more populated centers.” While this 
statement is valid for the early history of Baptists, it loses its validity with the 
development of urbanization in American life from the late nineteenth century to 
the present. 

Rosert G. ToRBET 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


Excerpts from publications in Communist countries are issued periodically by 
the World Council of Churches in a valuable mimeographed survey entitled Cur- 
rent Developments in the Eastern European Churches, some of which are of par- 
ticular interest to Baptists. 


In the Snare of the Baptists is the title of an essay published March 4, 1959 
in Moscow which describes the defection of a model foreman in the aluminum 
works at Zaporoschsk to the Baptists. He becomes “very silent” at home, without 
“fatherly affection for his little daughter.” He resigns from singing with the 
workers’ club choir, and finally disappears “so as to spread the poison which had 
been instilled into him.” “He had become a living corpse’”—useless to his family 
and his society through his “Baptist obscurantism.” At one point he tells his 
wife “everything earthly has ceased to exist for us, because our hearts are up 
there” (he points to the ceiling). 


Trying to ascertain the reasons for the spread of such anti-social behavior, 
the essay concludes that it is because the Baptists are regarded as harmless eccentrics 
who have the right to believe what they like. This is a mistake, “for through their 
belief in a life hereafter the Baptists unsettle people and undermine their enthusi- 
asm for socialism.” 


It is almost refreshing to read about some of the Russian atheist propaganda. 
The Atheist’s Companion (with short dictionary of atheist terms) is the title of 
one handbook, a sort of layman’s Elton Trueblood in reverse. The genre of Why 
We Have Broken With Religion, narratives by former believers, is also familiar 
among us. The emphasis here seems to be on the gloom of religion as contrasted 
with the joy of building the socialist society. One contributor, a former Orthodox 
monk, complains “that the best years of his youth were spent in a monastery. 
Church bells and psalmodising prayers accompanied his young life which was 
robbed step by step of all joy until it finally shrivelled. In the sinful world outside, 
a new life was being built up. . . . Nature was submitting to strong-minded, bold 
men. ... Yes, there in the sinful world happiness, joy of life, the victory of high 
ideals were victorious, whereas in the world of religion, of prayer for redemption, 
joy was stifled in suffering, in spiritual poverty, in the self-tormenting grief over 
one’s sins.” Others tell how “religion robs Man (sic) of his true feeling, 
transforms life on earth into a trauma, a trance, a dream of happiness in the midst 
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of misfortune; but no effort is made to overcome misfortune; it has to be borne 
quietly in the hope of a life hereafter.” 

But atheism seems to be having its troubles in the Soviet Union. Jan Niedre 
in Literaturnaia Gazeta scornfully attacks the writer of an anonymous letter who 
has called upon him to “turn to the source of truth—God and his Son Jesus Christ, 
as the only justification for man’s life.” Niedre complains of the ineffectiveness of 
anti-religious propaganda. “We fall short of them” (believers and other odd people) 
because “your agitators are stubborn and persistent in recruiting ‘brethren and 
sisters.’ They write letters. They send out religious tracts and pamphlets. They 
pursue people who are lonely and in need of friendly support and consolation. We 
offer nothing to equal their persistency.” He wonders if materialists have not 
been too kind and self-effacing. “We approach religious propagandists . . . not as 
representatives of an entirely strange mentality, but with the diplomacy and good- 
will which we extend to foreigners. . . . Sometimes we allow our ideological op- 
ponents too much freedom, thereby neglecting militant atheism.” 

Turning to religious publications in Communist nations, two sermons on 
prayer and repentance from the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate demonstrate 
the continuing importance of the sermon in Orthodox worship as a vehicle of in- 
struction in the faith and evangelism. They are penetrating sermons, likely in 
this reviewer’s mind to disturb even non-Christians who are at all sensitive to the 
mysteries of human living. One does not wonder that the anti-religious propa- 
gandists are having something of a time of it—particularly in view of the fact 
that baptisms and funerals, at least, are attended by many non-Christians. 


A sermon published in the quarterly magazine of the Union of Baptists and 
Evangelical Christians in the USSR on “The Sin Against the Holy Spirit” sounds 
as if the preacher has been reading Markus Barth’s The Broken Wall! Only 
Christians can commit the unforgivable sin. “The non-believer is not capable of 
[it], even if he actively opposes the Christian faith.” This sermon is not an 
abstract doctrinal argument, but personal and evangelical. The Holy Spirit is 
not to be invoked thoughtlessly, nor grieved by contention among Christians; “the 
love which urges us to embrace everybody, both the good and the evil,” is not to 
be allowed to “cool down.” Prayer is to be warm and thoughtful. 

A further note: it is of interest that among several new religious publications 
in China are not only a Hebrew-Chinese dictionary, a concordance, Temple’s com- 
mentary on John and new editions of biblical books, but Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress as well. 

The Ecumenical Review has carried some articles reflecting certain Baptist 
concerns. Niels H. Soe, professor of the Faculty of Theology in Copenhagen, 
writes on “The Theological Basis of Religious Liberty” (vol. 11, Oct. 1958, p. 
36 ff.). He seeks to discover the Biblical foundation for “toleration,” which, he 
claims, would be somewhat “different from that which men like Voltaire were 
fighting for.” He criticises Reinhold Niebuhr’s basis for religious toleration 
(“a measure of skepticism” with regard to the truth of one’s own faith) saying: 
“in the writings of the New Testament I find no trace of any such relativism with 
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regard to truth or skepticism.” While he does not deny that Niebuhr is in large 
manner correct regarding the continuing sin which afflicts our doctrinal statements 
with error, he does not find the foundation of religious liberty here. Rather, he 
finds it in “the very fact that Christ did not come in heavenly splendor and worldly 
majesty to subjugate any possible resistance and force all and everybody to sub- 
jection. .. . The foundation of religious liberty is the fact of the theologia crucis,” 
whereby God—for his purpose of love and communion—has been pleased to work. 
“Love is inseparable from respect of the other’s personality.” God “therefore wills 
that man remain man, a personal, responsible being.” Religious liberty, rather 
than coercion must therefore be the way God’s servants work . . . to “draw them” 
not “force them.” Soe, a Lutheran, represents a rather different and creative ap- 
proach to a traditional Baptist emphasis. 

Reflecting a similar interest, we might also note Thomas Torrance’s article, 
“What Is The Church?” in the same issue (pp. 6 ff.), which—together with much 
that might appear foreign to us—emphasizes the God-given unity of the Church 
by which the Church is the Body of Christ and a “fellowship of reconciliation.” 
Prohibited is denominational pride and dogmatism. “Woe to the church that 
persists to the end in justifying itself by its own claims or orders or orthodoxy, 
and in living in disagreement with His merciful love or in contradiction to His 
reconciliation.” 

J. D. Hughey, Jr., professor in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Riisch- 
likon (Switzerland), surveys “Baptists and the Ecumenical Movement” in vol. 10 
(July 1958, pp. 400 ff.) of the same journal. He notes the early Baptist interest 
in ecumenicity, the favorable response the modern conciliar movement has had 
among many Baptists—10 Baptist bodies are members of the World Council— 
but balances this with the fears and apprehensions of many in the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. He speaks often of “spiritual unity” as a concern of all Baptists, 
but fails to make clear what sort of animal this might be in a world of structure 
and concretion. Interestingly enough, in the same issue, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft writes 
an outstanding article on “The Super-Church and the Ecumenical Movement,” 
which shows how clearly our common Baptist apprehensions are misapprehensions. 

Again in the same journal (vol. 11, Jan. 1959, pp. 182 ff.) V. E. Devadutt, 
professor at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, reacts to the condition placed by 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958 upon the Act of Unification agreed upon by the 
Negotiating Committee for the church union in North India and Pakistan, as it 
relates to the procedure by which the ministries of the participating churches 
would be united. Lambeth asks that bishops be created prior to the unification of 
the other ministries, which, Devadutt points out, conflicts with the purpose of the 
Negotiating Committee to affirm the mutual recognition of ministries “obviously 
made by all the churches involved” in the act of union. To those not directly in- 
volved it seems a rather obscure business. But it still has real value in pointing up 
for us at one specific point Soe’s “respect of the other’s personality” with which 
God himself in Christ has chosen to be with us. 


C. R.A. 
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